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THE POPULISTS. 


HE reports of the National Convention of the 
T People’s Party at St. Louis would have read 
like a burlesque had not the origin and purpose 
of the convention itself been so serious a thing. 
The appearance in the great national council of a 
political party of so many queer and -unsophisti- 
cated people, so dreadfully in earnest, so evidently 
unaccustomed to orderly parliamentary proceed- 
ings, and so impetuous in their zeal; so restlessly 
suspicious of every word or motion the purpose of 





hich they did not clearly see thro d yet so 
caily boguiled by any clever soo > bd conspicu- 


absurd persons as ‘‘ Cyclone” Davis and “Calam- 

ity” WeLueR and several others, who poppéd up 

from the whirling mass for a single moment and 
then disappeared again—all this produced an effect 
singularly comical, and at the same time pathetic. 
There was something peculiarly weird and wild 
about it which we had never seen before on any 
similar occasion. Indeed, some such strange char- 
acters had already appeared at the Democratic 
National Convention in Chicago. But there they 
had been under the control of crafty and experi- 
enced politicians, who, although they could not al- 
together tame their vehement ardor, yet in the main 
directed it for their own ends. In the Populist 
convention at St. Louis the odd; fantastic ele- 
ment found iéself at home, on its own stamping- 
ground. Of the two conventions, that at St. 
Louis was the most significant, because the most 
sincere. It was in the main composed of men who 
really believe that human society is suffering from 
some direful ills brought upon it by a formidable, 
dark, hostile power, and that the Populists are the 
men to save it, and, by various contrivances they 
have devised, to overrule the artful and iniquitous 
laws or principles of political economy and finance 
which that dark power has invented to enslave the 
common people. Thus the Populist convention 
offered a fine subject for psychological study; but 
the thought that the people composing that assem- 
blage might become a ruling power Mm our govern- 
ment may well make one’s blood run‘cold. 

The platform adopted at St. Louis is substantial- 
ly identical with the Omaha platform made.by the 
Populists four years ago—only that the latter was 
a little more lurid in its description of the dreadful 
condition of human affairs generally, saying, ‘A 
vast conspiracy against mankind has been organ- 
ized in the continents, and is gradually taking pos- 
session of the world.” The St. Louis platform con- 
tents itself with denouncing ‘corporate monopo- 
lies,” the ‘‘ European money-changers,” and the 

** plutocracy ” that have been ‘‘ enthroned upon the 
ruins of Democracy.” The platform made by the 
Democrats at Chicago agrees with the original 
principles of the Populists on many points. It de- 
mands the free coinage of silver without regard to 
the rest of the world. It demands the prohibition of 
the sale of bonds for gold. It condemns the national 
banks. It demands that all paper money be issued 
directly by the government. It demands an in- 
come tax. It denounces the Supreme Court, and 
the interference of the general government with 
local disturbances. It demands the restriction of 
the freedom of private contract as to money pay- 
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ments. It demands-that the government shall 
have its choice as to paying its obligations in gold 
or silver. It demands.the rejection of all terms 
offered in settlement of the debts of the Pacific 
railroads, and that the authority of the government 
over the railroads be indefinitely extended. It de- 
mands that the Territories still existing be speedily 
admitted as States. 

Most of these Democratic demands are substan- 
tially copied from the old Populist platforms. But 
the Populists are honest enough to carry them to 
their logical consequences. They demand ‘‘a na- 
tional money issued by the general government, 
to be a full legal tender,” without saying anything 
of redemption, not even in silver—the genuine fiat 
article. And they demand ‘‘that the volume of 
circulating medium be speedily increased to an 
amount sufficient to meet the demands of the busi- 
ness population, and to restore the just level of 
prices of labor and production "—in other words, 
that the government keep on issuing ‘national 
money ” of the irredeemable paper kind until the 
Populists think they have enough of it, and until 
the price of everything they have to sell has risen 
high enough to suit them.: This is logical and sin- 
cere; it is what the new Democratic policy must 
necessarily come to. If we want ‘more money,” 
then the more the better. If we want ‘‘cheap 
money,” then the cheaper the better. There can- 
not be too much of-a good thing. Then as to 
banks, the Democrats are only opposed to the na- 
tional banks—as Mr. BrYAN put it, instead of the 
government going out of the banking business, 
‘*the banks ought to go out of the government busi- 
ness.” Here again the Populists are more logical 
and thorough. They demand that postal savings- 
banks be established by the government, not only 
‘for the safe deposit of the savings of the people,” 
but “‘to facilitate exchanges,” that is, to do regular 
banking business; the result of which will, of course, 
be, and is intended to be, that the private banks will 
not be able to compete with the government banks, 
and that the whole banking business will fall into 
the hands of the government. The distribution of 
the ‘‘national money” among the people, too, is to 
be very simple; it will be ‘‘ direct to the people and 
through the lawful disbursements of the govern- 
ment,” which disbursements must, of course, be so 
arranged as to facilitate a plentiful distribution. 
As to the railroads also the Populisis know what 
they aré about. The railroads having by the 
‘tyranny and political power” exercised by them 
“impaired, if not destroyed, the political rights 
and personal liberties of the citizen,” they must be 
owned and run by the government, to make them 
harmless and beneficial, and a beginning ought to 
be made with the Pacific railroads that cannot pay 
their debts. The telegraphs, too, must be owned 
and operated by the government ‘‘in the interest 
of the people.” That, if all these things are done, 
this government will be the most ‘‘paternalistic” 
in the world, does not trouble the Populists, for 


as they will have the power, they trust them-. 


selves to be good and wise ‘‘ fathers.” But while 


they trust themselves, they are far from trusting 


the people’s representatives in Congress or in the 
State Legislatures. These representatives, even if 
elected by the Populists themselves, may be se- 


duced and corrupted by the money power. The. 
Populists therefore favor ‘‘a system of direct legis- 
lation through the initiative and referendum, under, 


proper constitutional safeguards.” 
That such political philosophers should original- 
ly have been averse to taking a candidate for the 


Presidency who was already nominated by one of. 
the old parties is very natural. Most of them: 
could, however, be persuaded to adopt Mr. BRYAN, : 


who. on various occasions had proved himself a 
“‘good enough Populist,” and who could claim the 
merit of having been largely instrumental in mak- 
ing ‘the Democracy a good enough Populist party. 
They were also attracted by the prospect of effect- 
ing-at once, through co-operation with the Demo- 
cratic party, free-silver coinage and an eventual 
inflation of the government paper currency. But 
they could not stomach Mr. SEWALL; the Demo- 
cratic nominee for the Vice-Presidency, a railroad 
magnate, a national banker, in short, a ‘‘ monop- 
olist” of the deepest dye. To get rid of him, and 
at the same time to test the genuineness of Mr. 
Bryan's Populism, the radical wing of the philos- 
ophers resorted to what they thought a sly trick: 
they made the nomination for the Vice-Presidency 
first, selecting a true-blue Populist, Tom Watson, 
of Georgia. Would Mr. Bryan take the Populist 
nomination with Watson, or stick to SEWALL as 
the only legitimate tail to the BRYAN ticket? The 
position of Mr. BRYAN was at first sight awkward 
and the situation confused. We may have occa- 
sion to say something more about this. But there 
is little doubt that all the free-coinage forces will 
at last be practically united, and that the sound- 
money men will have to fight a combination, the 


770 


vietery of which would surely lead at Jest toa 
wild attempt to carry the principles of the Populist 
such an attempt would bring upon the American 
people nobody can foretell. 


DEMOCRATS AND THEIR DUTY, 


Mr. McKinxey is and will remain the only gold- 
standard and law-and-order candidate for the Presi- 
dency who has any chance of success, and however 


distasteful to patriotic sound-money Democrats he 


and his party may be, it is their duty to support 
him. — 

There is a good deal more involved in the pres- 
ent campaign than the money standard. If it were 
only that, the American citizen who desires pros- 
perity for his countrymen, and a high place among 
civilized commercial powers for his country, might 
contemplate with regret, but without despair. tl. 
prospect, slight as it is, of the triumph of Mr. Bry \« 
and the advocates of the free coinage of silver. Bui — 
Mr. BRYAN and the free-silver men cannot triumph 
alone. M. BRYAN has more comrades and entertains 
other principles. There would accompany him to 
Washington ALTGELD, TILLMAN, W ATSON, WEAVER, 
Coxry, Drss, and the horde of political and social- 
istic tramps who have been for years past waking 
the echoes of the country with their demands that 
the government shall’ make their circumstances 
easy, arid that without labor or forethought on 
their own part. They wish not only to be able to 
pass their days in talking politics and philosophy 
at the cross-roads grocery, but meanwhile to be 
fed, without expense to themselves, on the grocer's 
craekers and cheese. 

This campaign on the part of Mr. Bryan and his 
followers is a war on the nation’s honor, for the 
triumph of the communistic and Populistic candi- 
daté would mean the repudiation of the nation’s 
obligations. It is also a war on property ; for if the 
demands of the Populists be satisfied, everything 
saleable will be made of less value than it is. It 
is a war on thrift and. prosperity, for the dissatis- 
fied followers of Mr. Bryan would inimediately 
adopt a policy that would discourage the accumu- 
lation of savings, and would suspend all effort to 
develop the natural resources of the country. If 
Mr. Bryan should be elected, industry would lapse 
into idleness, railroads would stop increasing their 
facilities or repairing and renewing their roadways 
and rolling stock, factories would close, merchants 
would fail, and working men and women would be 
thrown out of employment, while the title of Amer- 
ican citizen would become a term of reproach and 
shame. This is the truth of the situation as it would 
be if Mr. Bryan were elected President, and the 
only light in the dark picture comes from the fact 
that the reign of communism would be brief. 

Under these circumstances it is so clearly the 
duty of patriotic sound-money Democrats to help 
to defeat Mr. BRYAN that such an impatient utter- 
ance as that which Mr. WiLLIAM C. WHITNEY gave 
to the press a few days ago shocks those who real- 
ize the full significance of the crisis. “To say that 
Democrats cannot act with the Republicans to save 
the country from disgrace and dishonor because 
the Republicans have not cordially weleomed their 
assistance, or because Republicans continue to be- 
lieve in protection, although they postpone the 
tariff to the money question, is like saying that one 
will not aid in the advancement of Christianity be- 
cause there are jealous hypocrites in the high places 
of the church. The truth is that while voting for 
Mr. McKinuey this year, or helping to elect him 
by voting for a third and hopeless candidate, may 
not necessarily be a, sign of high-mindedness and 
great self-abnegation on the part ‘ofa Democrat, it 
will be an evidence of:good citizenship; while vot- 
ing for Mr. BRYAN because of a rooted general dis- 
like of Republicanism and the Republican candi- 
date will be the outward sign of an inward pettiness 
and of a moral degeneracy with which we do not 
believe that Mr. WHITNEY, or, indeed, many men 
in his position, are afflicted. ; 

It is true that Democrats who acknowledge the 
duty that circumstances have thrust upon them 
will be subject to annoyance during the campaign, 
and will not relish the situation. The situation is 


. unpleasant to every one. It is not wholly pleasant 


to the Republicans themselves. Ove cannot ex- 
pect much enjoyment or comfort during a sum- 
mer passed in efforts to save the country from 
the assaults of communists. Every American of 
sense and patriotic feeling is disturbed and humil- 
iated, not only by the war that the Populists are 
waging against thrift, and by the i ee which 
seeks in the election of Mr. BRYAN a remedy for 
unpropitious industrial and economic conditions, 
but by such selfish greed as was displayed by the 
glass-workers who recently called on Mr. McKiv- 
LEY with the plea that he prefer their business iv- 
terests to the nation’s honor. It is very difficult 








for for commons Toney see for Mr. McKm- 

or to follow, even for the time being, the lead- 
ership of Hawma‘and QUAY: Duis it is thety duty as 
patriots to defeat Mr. Bryan, and the most effective 
way to accomplish that result is by voting for Mr. 
McKINLEY. 

We are sure that the men of the West and South 
who are urging the nomination of another Demo- 
cratic ticket. are not moved by small and | 
considerations, They are calling a convention for 
the purpose of naming a sound-money Donati in 
order that as many votes as possible may be diverted 
from Mr, Bryan. Certainly they do not share in 
the sentiment that the cause for which Mr. MoKrx- 
LEY stands is to be risked because they regard Re- 
publicans as disagreeable political eossradehe. The 


Democrat who believes in sound money, who-recog- 


nizes it to be his duty to do all in his power to 
‘naintain the nation’s honor, and who thinks that 
there is the slightest danger of the triumph of the 
Chicago ticket, owes it to his country to’sink tem- 
porarily his prejudices and his political prideiples 
touching other — and to vote for Mr. MoKin- 
LEY. 


POPOCRATS. AND DEMULISTS. 


SomEBopy has proposed, as the title of the new party 
composed at Chicago, the term ‘‘Popocracy,” and Popo- 
crat as an apt gnd convenient designation for a member 
of the same. There are philological objections t ‘‘ Pop- 
ocrat.” It is one of those Greco-Roman hybrids that 
would undoubtedly have made QuinTILIAN stare and 
gasp. Readers of the late E. A: Freeman will remember 
the painful and apparently dangerous effect that a voca- 
ble of like concoction had upon him. The word “ sdciol- 
ogy” it was with which he apologized for sullying his 
pen, and which seemed almost to threaten his reason. 

But this crisis is no time for philological sentiment. 
Verbal niceties must give way to the public good, and if 
Popocrat were an accurate. and likely to be a useful des- 
ignation, only a few dudes and pharisees of the East 
would object to it upon the score of its formation. A 
Popocrat is clearly an adherent of Popocracy, and the 
qucstion immediately arises, what is Popocracy? It is 
not government by the people, which is democracy. It 
cannot be government by the Pope, which is especially 
revolting to the A. P. A., a large proportion of Which is 
yearning in the direction of Bryan. It must be govern- 
ment by pop. This designation would be accepted with 
gratitude by the Prohibitionists, who will no doubt be 
piuiye 2 swung into line for. the candidate beg » 

wegen teres 





only 
cent beverage, it also and 
explosion, as in the well-known instance of thei weasel, 
aud it is from this explosion, according to the ety- 
mologists, that. the beverage takes its name. “Taking 
this definition, Popocracy would mean governmént by 
explosion. Nobody who has observed how the business 
either of the Chicago or the later St. Louis Convention 
was cartied on will be disposed to question the justice of 
the explanation. If it be accepted, it will have the ad- 
vantage of at once embracing Mr. Joun Most and his fol- 
lowers, who were inadequately provided for at Chicago, 
having their distinctive principle of homicidal mania rec- 
ognized only in the plank in favor of free riot. 

If the title of the new party is to be formed by @ fusion 
of its component parts, it seems to us that there is some- 
thing to be said in favor of another composition. - Demn- 
list is as mouth-filling a word as Popocrat; it is not so 
obviously a hybrid, and the arrangement of its syllables 
more clearly denotes the nature of the combination, for in 
the word, as in the fact, it is the Populistic tail that wags 
the Democratic dog. Not that we would advoeate the 
disuse of the word Popocrat. There is a shade of mean- 
ing in each word which makes it valuable. For example, 
the emancipated cracker of the South, of whom TILLMAN 
is the pleasing exemplar, is manifestly a Popocrat, while 
the old-time Democrats of the séme section, the, ancient 
Colonel Bungstarters, who have deen inoculated of late 
with the free-silver bacillus, and who try.to daw the line 
at it, are as evidently Demulists. Bryan is clearly a 
Popocrat, while Sewaut is as clearly.a Demulist. The 
cminent Georce Frep Wuitiiams, of Massathusetts, 
would seem to be a sudden Popocrat, if some of his symp- 
toms did not indicate that he had been invaded by a mi- 
crobe all his own, Pourroy and Suizer and 8: 
showed signs of Demulism on their return. Whether 
Senator Davrp B, Hiri, who announced once more, so 
lately as the Chicago Convention, tliat he was a Democrat, 
is or is not incubating Demulism is one of the most inter- 
esting questions of current political diagnostics. 


A MIGHTY POWER IN THE LAND. 


Tue savings-banks used to have a literature quite their 
own, in the raiddie years of the century, when writers of 
a certain claas of popular fiction viewed those exceedingly 
practical institutions sentimentally as the means through 
which the poor man who earned his bread by the sweat 
of his brow could save money enough to build a home 
and ‘plant a vioe. In this. busy generation the building 
and loan associations have served just this purpose rather 
more effectively than the savings-banks, though the T. 8. 
Anraursand that kind of sentimental writing have both 
gone out of: fashion. What a power these associations 


_ phia-plan or 


the crown. From 
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have become in the United States was shown lately when. 
the fourth annual convention of their National 

wae held in Philadelphia, which may be called, above all 
other-cities, the City of Building and Loan Associations. 


ves of no fewer than six thousand local socie- 


half a century ago. 
“<The growth of the idea was slow, and was doubtless re- 


ee ame whether formed on the Philadel- 
phia: Se ee 
way, is a rational a d effective means of investing the 
and of securing to him the 


scheme himself, a member of a society formed both to 
save money and to encourage the saving of it by others, 


-and to lend it at profitable interest, and the influence of 


the work is with him always. ° 

The building and loan associations connected with the 
United States League have assets of nearly $500,000,000, 
while their yearly receipts are about $200,000,000, and 
they. pay out every»year for withdrawals and matured 
shares at least $75,000,000. Each State has its general 
organization of associations for the purpose of securing 
needed * legislation and--protection, while the National 
League itself, which was first heard of by that part of the 
American public that does not belong to building and 
loan associations at Chicago in the Columbian year, con- 
tains representatives : of all; There are no available statis- 
tics to show the recent growth of the associations, but it 
is not likely that the proportions of membership have 
changed greatly since 1892, when Labor Commissioner 
Wrieat found that seven per cent. of the members were 
bookkeepers, accountants, etc., five per cent. men and 
women engaged in professional pursuits, sixteen per cent, 
‘owners of shops and stores, and seventy-two per cent. 
“‘wage-earners.” The classification is not quite satisfac- 
tory, for surely they ‘are all wage-earners, except those 
who own the shops and stores and pay wages. At least 
eighty per cent, of the members are men, and a large pro- 
portion of them have votes to cast next November. It 
is a matter for public congratulation this year that the 
building.and loan associations collectively, and their mem- 
bers individually, are strongly and militantly in favor of 
sound money and oppeert hg eee 


“LICENSED FILIBUSTERS. 


Tne history of the chartered company in South Africa, 
from its inauguration: dewn to the miserable disclosures 


‘of the Jameson trial, proves the folly of intrusting the 


government of a country to a corporation whose one aim 
is to raise the price of its shares fictitiously on the Stock- 
“Exchange. One would have thought that the East India 
Company had at least taught England that financial oli- 
garchies do not make the best rulers of dependencies of 
to end the South African 
company has been an ‘‘ organized hypocrisy ”; it has been 
bolstered up by lying prospectuses and a servile press; 
when failure was certain in one quarter it lured investors 
by promises of success in another; it has only kept its 
head above water by-trading on the credulity and pa- 
triotism of the English people, who are wofully ready to 
believe anything that a son-in-law to the Prince of Wales, 
a Conservative duke, and a privy-councillor tell them. 
Having made desperate and unprofitable ventures in Ma- 
shonaland and Matabeleland, and having tried and failed 
to break into the Portuguese settlements, the company 
invaded the Transvaal. fs 
On Jameson's defeat they organized a campaign of lies. 
First it was said that Jami and his troopers had gal- 
loped to the rescue of En women and children; that, 
starving and without ammunition, they had.only surren- 
dered to the Boers after thirty-six hours’ fighting and the 
degth of nearly all ; men. That turned out to be a 
mistake, There werd h® women or children in danger; 
and for the rest, the heroes. marched ont at the rate of 
three miles an hour, With food supplies placed at inter- 
vals along the route; and their skirmish with the Boers 
resulted apparently in the death of a dozen or so men: 
Then came the statement that the raid was undertaken to 
remove the intolerable grievances of the Uitlanders—an- 
other mistake. Then came Ruopes’s denial of all know- 
ledge of the raid; then the publication of the cipher tele- 
grams proving that it was he who planned it. Finally it 
‘was announced that Raoprs had evidence of a secret 
treaty between Germany and the Transvaal, and that the 
object ‘of the raid was to seize the incriminating pa- 
pera. By her prompt disavowal of -Jammson’s mad- 
— by the sentence of imprisonment that has just 
been passed on him, England has cleared herself of the 
charge of direct complicity in this invasion of a friendly 
state. But she cannot escape responsibility for the-actions 
of her agents. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has already deprived 
the company of all control over the armed force in its ter- 
ritories, and he has forced Ceci, Ruopss to resign. But 
the only adequate reparation that England can make is to 






- take over the powers of administration herself, and to de- 


grade the company to the rank of an ordinary business 
concern. 


cee 


WAGE-EARNERS AND SILVER. 


Tue advocates of free silver are appealing chiefly to 
three classes—the wage-earners, the farmers, and the debt- 
ors. They promise an increase of prices to the first two 
and cheaper money to the third. The cheap. money, be- 
sides enabling debtors to wipe out their Obligations at the 
tate of fifty cents on the dollar, is also to vivify and stim- 
ulate confidence, courage, and bopefulness, and therefore 
toquicken enterprise, to fill the land with the hum of new 
industrial establishments. The opportunities for employ- 
ment are to be greatly increased, and under the influence 
of a benign economic and monetary condition the manufac- 
turers, merchants, master-mechanics, and the farmers are 
to open their hearts, and are to increase the rates of wages. 

It is essential to the cause of the silver‘men that. the 
wage-earner should believe this, because higher prices 
have been promised to.those who produce the things that 
all. must buy for sustenance or comfort or plepsure, so 
that if the working men and women were not to weave 
higher wages, larger incomes, with the free and indepen- 
dent coinage of silver, it would be a curse to them. They 
would grow the poorer while the favored producers would 
be growing richer. And their wages must rise in the same 
proportion as prices increase if they are to share in the 
blessings which are promised by Truman, ALTGELD, and 
Warson, and their candidate for President. 

The fact is that not only is the promised prosperity the 
dream of superheated imaginations or the inventions of 
dishonest and selfish speculators and mine - owners, but 
the wige-earner who votes for free silver in the belief 
that. it will better his condition will be the most deceived 
of all the victims of this war on property, integrity, and 
thrift. It is a truth established and known, not only by 
economists, but by practical business men, including the 
best-informed and most. thoughtful of the wage-earnirs 
themselves, that wages are the first to fall and the last to 
rise in times of depression or prosperity. To ask a wage- 
earner to believe that his employer will advance his wages 
the moment that the prices of his own products increase 
is to ask him to believe that ALTeexip and ‘TILLMAN. at 
Chicago and AuLen and Perrer at St. Louis have an- 
nounced a doctrine that will revolutionize humac nature by 
proclaiming Bryan and silver, Watson and Sewa.1, na- 
tional dishonor and mob-law, the saviors of society. 

The: industrial history of the world is filled with in- 
stances that demonstrate that the wage-earner will be the 
grefiest sufferer from the evils of a depreciated currency, 
Not to speak at present of the stoppage of enterprises that 
will inevitably result from the adoption of an unstable 
standard of value, from the fears and uncertainties fox the 
future of ‘a country whose money system and industries 


not to speak of the thousands of g-men 
who would find themselves without employment on the 
day after the election of Mr. Brray, it is the universal ex- 
perience that at a time of inflated prices wages are the 
last to rise, and they never rise so high that their purchas- 
ing power is as great when commodities are highest as it 
was when commodities were lowest. 

This is the story of industry in all times and ia all coun- 
tries. It was true of our own country when our cy 
was depreciated paper, and more recently it has been true 
of Chile, which, after seventeen years of bitter experience 
with the silver standard, has just adopted the gold stand- 
ard. Inthe course of an able and exhaustive rt on 
“the Resumption of Specie Payment in Chile,” té which 
we shall have occasion to refer more than once-during 
the present campaign, Mr. Epwarp H. Srrozet, our min- 
ister to Chile, has presented some interesting statistics of 
the course of wages during the silver period. 

The peso is supposed to be worth 45 pence, but in 1875 
it was worth 43¢ pence, in 1885 it was worth 2 pence, 
and in 1896 it was worth but from 18 pence to 17 pence. 
Duriog this period, while the money of the country was 
depreciating, and when; therefore its 
was growing less, wages increased, but not ly at the 

rate at which the peso ¢ 

comme machuantedtooesisth from 8 to 4} pesos a day; a car- 
penter niles frém 9>te 4 pesos; a laborer, from 1} to 
ip «In 1805’the mechanic who had reecived from 

pesos recebved from 4} to 64, while the garpenter 
pean from 4 to 5, and the laborer from 2} ‘te 8. But 
the higher wages were not worth nearly so | much to the 
recipients as the lower wages had been; for while in 1875 
the peso was worth nearly its full value, in 1895 4% pesos 
were equivalent to 1.79, and 64 pesos were worth only 2.46 
pesos of full value. The laborer, instead of being able to 
buy the necessaries of life to the value of nearly 1} pesos 
with a day’s wage in 1895, procured goods to the valine 
of only about .85 of a peso, although in the first instance 
his day’s wage was 1} pesos, and in the. latter 2} pesos. 
When he received 1} pesos his daily wage purchased for 
him food and other commodities of the value of about 
1.70 pesos; in 1895, when his day’s wage was 3 pesos, it 
purchased only 1.18 pesos’ worth of goods. 

We do not recite these facts because they are new and 
exceptional. On the contrary, they are the most modern 
instance of a universal and unchangeable: law, and if by 
any uthappy chance Mr. BRYAN Bhould be elected Presi- » 
dent, and if the communists and Populists should control 
the House of Representatives, and Congress should enact 
a free-coinage law, the of our own country 





would again suffer the hardships that prevailed in the 


United States during the war, and that have been so re- 
cently experienced in Chile. 
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THOMAS E. WATSON, 
Populist Candidate for Vice-President.—[See Page 787.] 


THE NEW CORCORAN ART GALLERY. 


WASHINGTON is soon to be graced with another new 
building that will be a credit to the nation as well as to 
art. The famous Corcoran Art Gallery, which has long 
been one of the most interesting sights of the capital, 
will soon have a new home, with ample facilities for the 
rapidly growing treasury of art. The new gallery, which 
was designed by Ernest Flagg, of New York, is now 
nearing completion, and the trustees of the institution 
“expect to formally open its doors to the public early next 
spring. It occu the entire block in Seventeenth Street 
from New York Avenue to E Street, just below the 
att f Depariment, and facing the of the White 

‘ouse, 


The land acquired by the institution includes a plot 
behind the new structure, it is intended to 

the building in this direction when it shall have outgrown 
these accommodations. The old gallery, on the block 
above, will be abandoned as soon as the new quarters are 
ready for the a5 ny and a plan is on foot to have the 
government buy it for use as a public building. 

The new galiery is an artistic structure. It is built 
entirely of Georgia white marble, and is of modified Gre- 
cian Doric architecture. Within its two stories and basc- 
ment there will be ample provision for the coliections 


. now in the possession of the institution, as well as for any 


further treasures that may be added for some years to 
come, while the wing will be given over entirely to the 
use of the Corcoran School of Art. There will be nine 
large galleries and six smaller ones at the disposal of the 
trustees, in addition to the main hall and galleries in the 
centre of the building. The lower story will be used 
exclusively for casts, bronzes, and other statuary, and 
for the administration offices of the institution, while the 
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THE NEW CORCORAN ART GALLERY, WASHINGTON, D. C.—Drawn ny Guy Rose. 


floor above will be devoted to the exhibition of paint- 


the wing facing New York Avenue, and an auditorium 
and rte Biew | seating three hundred, The main hall 
caaietcheens’ pe hase oustadiee: nner Celng onpperted 
en , -the glass roof; the: sup) 

a } Docks. t of Sma » An- 


by “rows of Doric columns of Caen . 
piece seine et subempen of lomie aden: wil support the | 
roof a fiat te Sele SO oS ee é fi # 
there will be‘a special entrance on New York Avenue =o 
the use of:the art sehool and auditorium, At either side 
of the main doorway will lie two-bronze lions, modelled 
after those.of Canova on the tomb of Clement XIII, at 
St. Peter's in Rome, and which now lie at the doorway of 
the old building. Heavy bronze doors, nearly a foot. in 
thickness, will also guard the treasures within. Directly 
opposite this entrance will be the main stairway to the 
upper galleries. This is to be an imposing feature of 
the interior, its broad easy steps being hedged on either 
side by statuary. 

The whole structure will cost: over half a million dol- 
Jars, while a large part of the institution’s income from 
Mr. Corcoran’s million-dollar endowment will be spent 
for the next few years in improving the new gallery, in- 
stead of adding to the collections. 


The Corcoran Art Gallery has always been one of the 
ings. . **show-places” of the capital, and in its new home it 
There will be two large studios for the art students in will be doubly attractive to visitors. 


J. Parmity PaReEtT. 


TO THE BICYCLIST BENDING 


-FORWARD.. 
youth, who, bending Or , tides apace, 
oe eo) 


Yet mocked by her, however fast you fly, 
Are you aware, how horrible you look? 

No guy invented for a picture-book 

Was ever a more painful sight than thou, 
Lord of the bent back and the anxious brow. 


Oh, sit up straight and try to wear a smilie! 


Be less intent to pile up mile on mile. 
Enjoy the prospect as you glide along, 


_ The trees, the sunshine, and the robin’s song. 


To us who view you scorching day by day, 
Bent on your bar in such an awkward way, 
You are the homeliest thing on earth, my lad. 
Oh, sit up straight, and make the landscape glad! 
RoBerT GRANT. 





SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE NEW CORCORAN ART GALLERY, SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF GALLERIES, COLLECTIONS, ETC. 
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Ww dwellers in cities and Jarge towns, if we are well- 
to.do, have more than our fill of pleasures of all 
kinds; and for now many years past we have been used to 
a form of circus where surfeit is nearly as great misery- 
as famine in that kind could be. For our sins, or some 
of our friends’ sins perliaps, we have now gone so long of 
circuses of three rings and two raised platforms that we 
scarcely realize that in the country there are still circuses 
of one ring and no platform at all. We are accustomed, 
in the gross and foolish superfluity of these city circuses, 
to see no feat quite through, but to turn our greedy eyes 
at the most important instant in the hope of some won- 
der in another ring. -We have four or five clowns, in as 
many varieties of grotesque costume, as well as a lady 
clown in befitting dress; but we hear noné of them speak, 
not even the ludy clown while in the yo Bagel the 
old clown of our childhood, one and indivisible, makes 
the same style of jokes, if not the very same jokes, that 
we used to eat there. It is not easy to believe all this, 
and I do not know that I should quite believe it myself 
if I had not lately been witness of it in the village where 
I am passing the summer. 
i, 2 

The circus announced itself in the good old way weeks 
beforehand by the vast posters of former days and by a 
profusion of smal} bills which fell upon thevillage as from 
the clouds,and left it littered everywhiere with their festive 
pink. They prophesied it by a name borne by the first 
circus I ever saw, which was also an aninial show, but the 
animals must all have died during the fifty years past, 
for there is now no menagerie attached to it. I did not 
kuow this when I heard the‘band braying through the 
streets of the village on the morning of the performance, 
and for me the mangy old camels and the pimpled ele- 
phants of yore led the procession through accompanying 
ranks of boys who have mostly been in their graves for 
half a lifetime, the distracted ostrich thrust an advertis- 








at work over their kettles on the even- 
. sewed tobe’ eae hile from the ticket- 

ex tobe kept a w rom wagon 
by the crowd, but there sin'ee crowd, and there 
never used to be much of a crowd. I bought my admit- 
tances without a moment’s delay, and the man who sold 
me my reserve seats had even leisure to call me back and 
ask to look at the change he had given me, mostly nickels. 
“* | thought I didn’t give you enough,” he said, and he add- 
edi one more, and sent me on to the doorkeeper with my 
faith in human nature refreshed and confirmed. 

It was cool — outside, but within it was very 
warm, as it should be, to give the men with palm-leaf 
fans and ice-cold lemonade a chance. They were already 
making their rounds, and crying their wares with voices 
from the tombs of the dead past; and the child of the 
young mother who took my seat-ticket from me was going 
to sleep at full length on the lowermost tread of the 
benches, so that I had to step across its prostrate form. 
These reserved seats were carpeted; but I had forgotten 
how little one rank was raised above another, and how 
very trying they were upon the back and legs. But for 
the carpeting, I could not see how I was advan above 
the commoner folk in the unreserved seats, and I reflected 
how often in this world we paid for an inappreciable 
splendor. I couid not see but they were as well off as T; 
they were much more gayly dressed, and some of them 
were even smoking cigars, while they were nearly all 
younger by ten, twenty, forty, or fifty years, and even 
more. They did not look like the country people whom 
I rather hoped and expected to see, but were apparently 


my fellow-villagers, in different stages of excitement. 


They manifes by the usual — their impatience to 
have the performance begin, and I confess thut I shared 
this, though I did not take part in the demonstration. 


IL. 


I have no intention of following the events seriatim. 
From time to time during their progress I renewed my 
old one-sided acquaintance with the circusmen. The 
were quite the same people, I believe, but strangely soft- 
ened and ameliorated, as I hope I am, and looking not a 
day older, which I cannot say of myself, exactly. The 
supernumeraries were patently farmer boys who had en- 
tered newly upon that life in a spirit of adventure, and 
who wore their partial liveries, a braided coat bere, and a 
pair of striped trousers there, with a sort of timorous pride, 
a deprecating bravado, as if they expected to be hooted by 
the spectators and were very glad when they'were not. 
The man who went round with a dog to keep boys from 
hooking in under the curtain had wn gentler, and his 
dog did not look as if he would bite the worst boy in 
town. The man came up and asked the young mother 
about her sleeping child, and I inferred that the child had 
been sick, and was therefore unusually interesting to all 
the t, kind-hearted, ea 4 circus family. He was 
good to the poor supes, instructed them, not at all 
sneeringly, how best to manage the guy-ropes for the nets 
when the tra events began. 

There was in fact an air of pleasing domesticity diffused 
over the whole circus. This was perhaps partly an effect 
from our extreme proximity to its performances; I have 


to drag me. 
where the 


never been on quite with 

ned serostation of all kinds; but I think it was ulso large- 
ly from the good hearts of the whole company. A circus 
must become during the season a ahd 
sisterhood, especially sisterhood, members m 
forget finally that they 


The domestic effect was tened almost poignantly 
when a young lady in a Turk wel bath-gown came 
out and stood close by the band, for her act on a 
barebacked horse of a conventional pattern. She real 
looked like a young goddess in a Turkish - towel 
wn: goddesses must have worn bath-gowns, especially 


who was often imagiuved in the bath or out of it. 
But when this threw off her bath-gown, and came 
bounding into the ring as gracefully as the clogs she wore 


the tra acts, and them wonderfull , left nothing 
0 be desived In that regard; though really I do not ses 
why we who have neither youth nor beauty should al- 
ways expect it of other people. I think it would have 
been quite enough for her to do the trapeze acts so per- 
fectly; but her being so pretty certainly added a poignan- 
cy to the contemplation of her perils. One could follow 
every motion of her anxiety in that close proximity: the 
tremor of her chin as she bit her lips in taking her flight 
through the air, the straining eagerness of her eye as she 
measured the distance, the frown with which she forbade 
herself any shrinking or reluctance. - 


IIL 


How atrange is life, how sad and pe lexing its contra- 
dictions! y should such an exhibition as that be sup- 
= to give pleasure? Perhaps it does not give pleasure, 

ut is only a necessary fulfilment of one of the many de- 
lusions we are in with regard to each other in this bewil- 
dering world! They are of all sorts and these 
I suppose that in the lusf analysis it was 
I got from the clown and his clowning, 
eprrhig Hellen mn that I liked 

y 






















than 
(though you never can be sure how old a 
is), and representatively 1 dare say he outdated the 
ids. They must have made clowns whiten their 
‘aces in the dawn of time, and no doubt there were drolls 


of that littie circus who was not of an amiable temper? 
But I do not blame him, and I think it much to have seen 
pablo roscoe oo 4 with the ringmas 
ter, and always better o' m repartee, it was 
long since I ae gvsvent that pleasure. 


r¥, 
Throughout the performance at this circus I was trou- 


bled by a curious question, whether it were really of the - 


same moral and material grandeur as the circuses it 
brought to memory, or whether these were thin and 
slight too. We all know how the places of our child- 
hood, the heights, the distances, shrink and dwindle when 
we go back to them, and was it possible that I had been 
deceived in the splendor of my early circuses? The doubt 
wus painful, but I was forced to own that there might be 
more truth in it than in a blind fealty to their remem- 
bered magnificence. Very likely circuses have grown not 
only in size but in the richness and variety of their en- 
tertainments, and I was spoiled for the simple joys of this. 
Bat } could tone reflection of sey divans on the 
young faces around me, and I must confess that there 
was at least so much of the circus that I left when it was 
half over. I meant to go into the side-shows and see the 
fat woman and the living skeleton, and take the by 
y. 


might be so honored. But I did none of these 
I am willing to believe the fault was in me 
appointed in the circus, It was I who had 
dwindled, and not it. To real boys it was 


ghter to the unspoiled eyes 
and hearts they appeal to. I hope it will be long before 
they cease to find profit in the pleasure they give. 

W. D. Howe 1s. 


THE GENTIAN. 
A appr: star it gayly blows 
Alone along the dusty way— 
Happy although it never knows 
flowers of the May. 


ery while through the solitude 
be breezes stir leaflets dry, 
Though all alone, and all unwooed 

By bee and aus & 

K. Mounxrrrricx, 
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prescribed 
day by Cadet Foy in his tent. Further Which 
seems to be trustworthy, has come to band from which it 
an order of Cadet Foy, 
-five of the exercises 


»much 
less prostrated and seriously , a8 some HeEwspapers 
stated. Cadet Foy, being caught,was put under arrest for 
@ year, a punishment quite severe enough without com. 
pel ng him to rest besides under an uhjust aspersion of 
lity. ‘Some wild newsphper stories, like the recent 
sensational tale of Mr. Vanderbilt's seizure during a stormy 
interview with his son, bear their fake marks so plain! 
on their face that most intelligent readers recognize their 
improbability at sight. Others, dealing with persons and 
circumstances wherewith the public is not conversant, are 
credited, at least to some extent, by readers who perbaps 
ought to know better. All newspapers, even those that 
are careful ‘and conscientious, are sure now and then to 
print some news that is not true. That is understood and 
allowance is made for it. What is hard even for wary 
and experienced newspaper readers to realize and con- 
stantly reckon with is the apparent indifference of some 
contemporary American journals, whose great circulation 
and profuse itures give them a sort of rtance, 
tow ee ee on oe ee or their 
urposes the next thing to a sensational true story 
comme to be a sensational lie. The allowances made by 
readers for error in ordi newspapers do not n to 
suffice for these journals. If their stories sound unlikely 
at all, the only safe course is to disbelieve them altogether, 
and that necessitates a new adjustment of individual judg- 
ment and the abatement of habits of credulity which it 
takes time and repeated experiences to complete. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Times, in writ- 
ing recently about the death of the Marquis de Morés, 
mentioned that there was talk of a Morés statue, and add- 


ed: ‘Statue mania need not be decried, for it is quite 


harmless, ing is that the statue should be 


attention just 
ions of course 


; essential , Says the Times ent, 
is that the statue should be a work of art. In that opinion 
he seems to be precisely at loggerheads with the Sherman 


thing Aan case of the effigy they have in — is that 
it shonid recall General Sherman qnithfully and vividly to 
the men who were familiar with bis nce. In twen- 
ty-five years there will be very few people on earth whose 
memory of how General Sherman looked will be entitled 


to respect, but the statue, if it be finished ani set up, will 
be there. if it isa good work of art it will be valued 


and and if it is not a good work of art the fact 
that in 1896 certain veterans of the Army of the Tenncs- 
see thought it a realistic likeness won’t w very much 
in. its favor. The statue of Mr. William ge is a 
statue 9f a good man, and has been thought to be very 
like him, but it is not really as effective for the adornment 
of New York city and to *n the eyes of ‘the general 
public as if it were a really able and workmanlike figure 
of the pirate Kidd. Of course there is no reason why the 
Sherman statue should not be a work of art and a likeness 
too, It ought to be both, and perhaps it will be. 


The Tom Hughes Memorial Fund now accumulating at 
Messrs. Prescott, le, & Co.'s, Cornhill, London, is to 
ee ney 7 agree Bok get pod eae Ot Sedre 

at. . Any us remain is to go 
to the home mission work identified with Rugby. 

About this time of year existence begins to be compli- 
cated for many families by the presence ta al 
in the 1 the development of the obligation to 


bo asted by being cut when it is reeset ~ 
pe. are about two sint e 
of a good muskmelon when it is fit agg 2 if it is not 


eaten on one of those days its chance of doing good is 

















fort with it, earnest as it was, and ate and drank 


fun. uae 

Perhaps the thing that will help as much as anythin 
to bring him near to us who are of the plain people is Me 
Howells’s disclosure that he suffered acutely from 
and joked abcut them, even while he endured them with 
tireless hospitality and suintly patience, 


wi 
It is good to know that the new one-dollar silver cer. 
tificates have other qualities that make them interesting 
besides the title a holder to the p on 
of a silver dollar. tics who have scrutinized them re- 
port that they spell ‘‘ tranquillity” with ‘one ‘*‘],” and that 
Columbia appears upon them with her right arm around 
a young man, and left arm extended, while she points 
with her left-hand index finger to the Constitution. This 
attitude, the critics think, represents her as left- yy 
Perhaps so, but that is largely a matter of judgment. It 
seems fairly questionable in these times whether a woman 
who has a man in whom she has confidence is not justi- 
fied in holding on to him with her stron arm, and in 
thinking her left hand quite good enongh to point with. 

preqeet nd there = those too who think one foe enou 
or such tranquillity as we enjoy at p ; and on the 

who haere ler ag Bird # for’t 


the once notorious Keir 


' iament, and he 
drove up to the House in a brake, with Soe eee 
boon f and a brass band ay Aig ** Bee, the con- 
quering hero comes.” - He wore 

of democratic protest; his setenes -man’s-clothes 
—corduroys, hobnailed boots, and a curious sort of crick- 
etin oa He seemed to delight in treading on the corns 
of the House. Ifa thing could be done pleasantly or 
rudely, Keir Hardie would be sure to do it rudely, Not 
even the Irishmen equalled him in bad . He 





already di the House, but this 

the Queen turned disgust into sheer 

no prejudice st orkingmen in 

mons. jan - a wees ee an, has 
wo! unt ou 

and seam . nabainthee ot lod west 

No one is listened:to with greater res 

Burns's tactics are not those of Ki gp ghee rane 

I was in the National Liberal Club precisely one year 

ago, when the elections were on, anna lr pa 
fat pon, rit iene gain, it, at” on 
cat was ced. was a 1 3 
rate, was not. @ Liberal loss. The over of ‘club 


after that Keit 
speak at a Methodist ) Methodists pt 
being under.the delusion ' he was 8 pe ; 
importance.’ He had the incredible 






gretted that Chicago found him out so qui ‘or it 
was {pretty certain that if the city of "algeld 


could not 
staud him, no other city in the world could. 8. B.° 





PARIS. 


It is pleasant to note the success of our compatriots 
abroad, especially in the artistic career, where they meet 


a 
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with so much competition. Mr, Julian , the husband 
of our well-known American coheey Maud eoey 
himself a talented artist, bas ee eee 


mass-meetings is a very marked trait in 
make-yp of the American people.” If do- 
mestic happenings do not furnish pretexts enough for such 






in the doings of other nations fit for the rebuke of 

the popslat aeneecblage. Such topics as the Russian 
ment of the Jews, Armenian or other Oriental atrocities, 
geen ots 3 y bricl apart 
proper for nsgion ot one person un- 
ee ee eee ee ee any See 
tions knows ‘the subject concerned to have 
an intelligent one . The Russian rg pcos gine 
tion is the resultant of a vast complex of social eco- 


omic forces; the Turk may be “unspeakable,” but it is 
any practicable way. of preventi 

: the atrocities for which he has such 
a hankering; Mrs. ap may be innocent, but slie was 
found guilty by jud process under a system which 
provides every imaginable safeguard for the accused. All 
these things are 


lacking, 
risoners in English du is alw: ith us, 
Pr rt ing! ngeons ays with us, as was 


political offenders. 
** With what crimes are they charged?” asked the gallant 


have long heaped every ontrage and wrong on their 
country.” It is not a that Governor Altgeld 

the speakers upon this occasion, 
but there were others of whom better things might have 
been expected. Some of the names make us rub our eyes 
and ask, ‘‘ Que diable allait-1 faire dans cette o> 


BOSTON. 

A man who made an unsuccessful attempt to | 
clnaah ante, plension. yethy. soe wen oedeted Ur tee: 
court to give in the sum of to keep the 
BS tag unable to do so, he was sent to ja 

State should oe 
quiet way, to take his own life seems almost ; and 
et the law a suicide could be defended on 


if not on philosophic, grounds. If suicide were legal, a 
man might legally shift the burden of supporting his wife 
and children upon the town or county; he might escape 
the tax-collector and otherwise fail in his duties as a cit 
zen. When this Maine man comes out of prison he wil 
probably be not only content but glad to live. He will 
appreciate freedom and fresh air, just as one who recovers 
from temporary blindness or lameness feels that there is 
a pleasure in mere normal existence. 


Under the law of Massachusetts all persons or corpora- 
tions who have employed lawyers or other agents to ad- 


vocate or to oopoee particular bills at the State House are 
to ren to the State a sworn account of the 
money thus 


-the bar who ig scarcely known to the pro- 
fession has received twelve or fifteen thousand dollars 
from various persons and companies for his services at 
the past session. This money was doubtless paid for work 
as a lobbyist rather than as counsel. It is also a doubtful 
though common practice for lawyers who have served in 
the ture or who have occupied high office under 
the State to be employed as legislative counsel. In such 
cases it is their personal influence rather than their argu- 
ments which is sought and paid for. 


The Wendell Phillips: Memorial Association. has a 
fund with which to commemorate the name of Wendell 
Philli Its’ first intention was to build a memorial 

t it has now decided to expend the money in 
page way for undergraduates ‘in Harvard College and 
Hege, ** awarded to one about pe become 


hardly have invented a more fool- 
Sophomore was ikely to become “a real force as a public 
poastble to decide whether that force 
or the disadvan of 
ora- 


wers” when Mr. Bryan was in college, he would 
ly have captured it. ee Cc. M. 


Hi 


PHILADELPHIA. 


An instructive illustration of the strong feeling against 
seer ena aa Ba reel 

ou 
made in Philadelphia, to a bust of 
; Hall. ie is 


at the time of the Revolution started a movement 
which had as its . the execution of a bust of Paine, 
which it was ‘should be among those of 
other patriots and statesmen in The 






Itisa — fact that in this way. 


’ life and 





perp ota ge a hundred thousand 
ed Tu Orne Philadelphia fe 
The which obtained scarcely less publicity, 
‘as useful factors in the achievement of this 
independence as was — on the battle-fields of 
Revolutiona . But it seems impossible for cer- 
tain well-meaning people to forget the notorious assault 
on Christianity which Paine made in his book, The Age 
of Reason. F. C.W. 


1e 


NEW ORLEANS. 


Homrctpat ania has been very frequent of late in New 
jeins,.so much so as to cause no little’ apptehension 
among: law -abiding citizens. A peculiarity among the 
persons afflicted with it has been their prompt tecovery 
ag soon as a verdict of ‘‘ not guilty on account of insanity” 
| See rendered. One Patrick Hearns recently shot Char 
and his six-year-old daughter. He was acquitted 
of shooting Porter on the ground of insanity, and ordered 
to the insane asylum, but since then he has grown apper- 
ently sane; so, to provide against any escape, the insane 
asylum authorities were instructed not to turn Hearns 
loose, should he appear to xecover his miud, but to surren- 
der him to, the sheriff so that Lis prosecution for wound- 
ing the Porter child can be carried-on. The court thought 
that a man with a homicidal tendency like Hearns onght 
to be confined somewhere, either in the insane asylum or 
in prison. 


The new civil service commissioners are encounterin 
breakers. One of the three members haa already declined 
the office, and another threatens to do so. A large numn- 
ber of public officials in New Orleans receive no’ pay. 
This is the case with the Council, the president of the 
Council, who is acting- Mayor half the year, the police 
and fire commissioners, others; and even jurors are 
not paid. for their services... This ‘‘ volunteer” system, a 
relic of antebellum times, has produced the very worst 


results; and in creating a civil service commission 


vision was made for proper 
bers. This lns been m 





' 


Jary. wild clamor, which has 
temporarily demoralized the new law, leaving the Civil 


board has approved his su A aumber of medals 
have been awarded for high standing in class, for the best 
essays, and for various school honors; ard while 
they bave been we for, and heve been a great 
pea gs a and girls, they have been the 
cause of endless sq <There has been scarcely a 
year without some trouble cver these medals; and this 


usual, the School Board has had to submit to 
hints of partiality in its selection of the medal- 
medals have caused the hoard more trouble than 
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of similar honors for the graduates of 
schools. N. W. 


; 
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_ SAN. FRANCISOO. 


Tue decision of the local Salvation Army to.send two 
Chinese to London to assist in work in the slums kas called 
attention to the results of Christian missionary | work 
among Chi in California. While many of these Ori- 
outae sttentl § Sunday-school in order tv learn English, 
there.are numerous cases of genuine conversion. |. Per- 
haps the best fruits of patient Christian teaching and ex- 
ample may be found in the homes of converted Chinese, 
with their new and high ideals of conduct, which present 
80 great.q contrast to of a heathen household, and in 
the ‘missions, which provide skelter for many bright 

ten who have been saved from a slavery worse than 
death. In the smaller cities of California Christianity 
has had a marked effect on the Chinese, and many in- 


stances could be given of its genuine transformation of 
character. : 


‘When. some-future California De Quincey comes to 
write of ‘* Rob as a Fine Art,” he will givo a 
foremost place to the unknown masked highwayman who 
lately -“‘held ; a half-dozen people on the highway 
near Nevada , in the heart of a rich quartz-mining 
country. ‘This fellow was stationed near a watering- 
trouge. ae for several hours he made all who pasead 

4 and deliver. One of his victims was a San Fran- 
ciseo officer, who was forced to throw: his money 
into toad and pass on, though he waa armed. The 
robber ‘‘had. the drop ” on the officer and 
chanee to fight for his coin. ‘Nearly all 
robberies are 


ve him no 
ornia oa 
ned to secure the and silver bullion 
which is in Wells, Fargo, & Co.’s express boxes, 
and so’ t have been the thefts on some mountain 
roads that the express company has refused to forward 
coin or G: H. F, 








THE SEISMIC-WAVE DISASTER IN JAPAN—DESTRUCTION IN THE MIYAGI PREFECTURE.—{See Pace 786.] 


1. Destruction in the Village of Shizu. 2. Laborers who had been absent at the time of the Disaster returning to what remained of the Village of Hosoura. 
8 and 4. Ruins of the Village of Shizukawa. 5. Removing the Dead from beneath the Débris at Shizu. 6. Village of Isatomae after the Disaster.— 
Child accompanying the Body of its Mother to the Grave. 7. The Tidal Wave’s Work at Isatomae. 8. Red Cross Relief Hospital at Isatomae. 


9. Homeless Survivors of the Disaster at Shizu. 
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THE LANDLORD AT LION’S HEAD~* 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘A HAZARD OF NEW FortTuneEs,” ‘‘ THE QUALITY OF MERCY,” ETC. 


“XY. 

WO ladies sat on the veranda of the hotel, and 
watched a cloud-wreath trying to lift itself 
from the summit of Lion’s Head. In the 
effort it’ thinned away to transparency in 
places; in others it tore its frail texture 

asunder, and let parts of the mountain show through; 
then the fragments knitted themselves loosely together, 
and the vapor lay again in dreamy quiescence. 

The ladies were older and younger, and apparently 
mother and daughter. ‘The mother had kept her youth 
in face and figure so admirably that in another light she 
would have looked scarcely the elder. It was the can- 
dor of the morning which confessed the fine vertical 
lines running up and down to her lips, only a shade paler 
than the girl’s, and that showed her hair a trifle thinner 
in its coppery brown, her blue eyes a little dimmer. They 
were both very graceful, and they had soft caressing 
voices; they now began to talk very politely toveach oth- 
er, as if they were’strangers, or as if strangerg were by. 
They talked of the landscape, and of the strange cloud 
effect before them: .They said that they supposed they 
should see the Lion’s Head when the cloud lifted, and 
they were both sure they had never been quite so near 
a cloud before. - They agreed’ that-this was because in 
Switzerland the mountains were so much higher and 
farther off. Then the daughter said, without changing 
the direction of her eyes or the tone of her voice, ‘‘ The 
gentleman who came over from the station with us last 
night,” and the mother was aware of Jeff Durgin advan- 
cing toward the corner of the veranda where they sat. 

“T hope'you have got. rested,” he said, with the jovial 
bluntness which was characteristic of him with women. 

* Oh, yes, indeed,” said the elder lady. . Jeff had spoken 
to her, but had looked chiefly at the younger. ‘‘I slept 
beautifully, So quiet here, and with this delicious air! 
Have you just tasted it?” 

‘‘No; I’ve been up ever since daylight, driving round,” 
said Jeff. “I’m glad you like the air,” he said, after a 
certain hesitation. ‘* We always want to have people do 
that at Lion’s Head. There’s no air like it, though per- 
haps T shouldn't say so.” 

*“Shouldn’t?” the lady repeated. 

‘Yes: we own the air here, this part of it.” Jeff 
suniled easily down at the lady’s puzzled face. 

“Oh! Then you are—are you a son of the house?” 

* Begun in Hanrer’s Werxiy No, 2063. 
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‘Son of the hotel, yes,” said Jeff, with increasing ease. 
The lady continued her question in a look, and he went 
on. ‘I’ve been scouring the country for butter and eggs 
this morning. We shall get all our supplies from Boston 
next year, I hope, but we depend on the neighbors a little 
yet.”” 

‘*How very interesting,” said the lady. ‘‘ You must 


‘have a great many queer adventures,” she suggested in a 


provisional tone. — . 

‘* Well, nothing’s queer to me in the hill country. But 
you see some characters here.” He nodded over his 
shoulder to where Whitwell stood by the flag-staff, wait- 
ing the morning impulse of the ladies. ‘‘ There’s one of 
the greatest of them, now.” 

The lady put up a lorgnette and inspected Whitwell. 
heros are those strange things he has got in his hat- 
band ?” 

‘‘The flowers and the fungi of the season,” said Jeff. 
‘*He takes parties of the ladies walking, and that collec- 
tion is what he calls his almanac.” 

‘* Really?” cried the girl. ‘‘ That’s charming!” 

“Delightful!” said the mother, moved by the same im- 
pulse, apparently. 

‘*Yes,” said Jeff. ‘‘ You ought to hear him talk. Tl 
introduce him to you after breakfast. if you like.” 

‘*Oh, we should only be too happy!” said the mother, 
and her danghter, from her inflection, knew that she 
would be willing to defer her happiness. 

But Jeff did not.: “‘Mr. Whitwell!” he called out, and 
Whitwell came across the grass to the edge of the ve- 
randa. ‘‘I want to introduce you to Mrs. Vostrand—and 
Miss Vostrand.” 

Whitwell took their slim hands successively into his 
broad, flat palm, and made Mrs. Vostrand repeat her name 
to him. ‘‘ Strangers at Lion’s Head, I presume?” Mrs. 
Vostrand owned as much; and he added: ‘‘ Well, I guess 
you won’t find a much sightlier place anywhere; though 
accordin’ to Jeff’s say, here, they’ve got digger mountains 
on the other side. Ever been in Europe?’ 

‘* Why, yes,” said Mrs. Vostrand, with a little mouth of 
deprecation. ‘In fact, we’ve just come home! We've 
been living there.” 

‘That so?” returned Whitwell, in humorous toleration. 
**Glad to get back, I presume?” 

‘‘Oh, yes—yes,” said Mrs. Vostrand, in a sort of wil- 
lowy concession, as if the character before her were not 
to be crossed or gainsaid. 

“* Well, it "ll do you good here,” said Whitwell. ‘’N’ 
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the young lady, too. A few tramps over these hills ’Il 
make you look like another woman.” He added, as if he 
had perhaps made his remarks too personal to the girl, 
‘* Both of you.” 

‘*Oh, yes,” the mother assented fervently. ‘We shall 
count upon your showing us ail their—mysteries.” 

Whitwell looked pleased. ‘‘I’ll do my best—whenever 
you're ready.” He went on: ‘‘ Why, Jeff, here, has just 
got back, too. Jeff, what was the name of that French 
boat you said you crossed on? 1 want to see if I can’t 
make out what plantchette meant by that broken shaft. 
She must have meant something, and if I could find cut 
the name of the ship— Tell the ladies about it?” Jeff 
laughed, with a shuke of the head, and Whitwell contin- 
ued, ‘‘ Why, it was like this,” and he possessed the ladies 
of a fact which they professed to find extremely interest- 
ing. At the-end of their polite expressions, he asked Jeff 
again, ‘‘ What did you say the name was?” 

‘* Acquitaine,” said Jeff briefly. 

‘“Why, we came on the Acguitaine!” said Mrs. Vos- 
trand, with a smile ‘for’ Jeff... ‘* But -how did we happen 
not to see each other?” 

‘*Oh, I came second cabin,” said Jeff. ‘‘I worked ray 
way over on a cattle-ship to London, and when I decided 
not to work my way back, I found I hadn’t enough mon- 
ey for a:first-cabin passage. I was in a hurry to get back 
in time to get:settled at Harvard, and so I came second 
cabin. It wasn’t bad. I used to see you across the rail.” 

** Well!” said Whitwell. : 

‘“*How very—amusing!” said: Mrs. Vostrand. ‘‘ What 
a small Baie it is!” With these words she fell into a 
vagary; her daughter recalled her from it with a slight 
movement. ‘‘ Breakfast? How impatient you are, Gen- 
evieve! Well!” She smiled the sweetest parting to. Whit- 
well, and suffered herself to be led away by Jeff. 

‘*And you're at Harvard! I’m so interested. My own 
boy will be going there soon.” 

“Well, there’s no place like Harvard,” said Jeff. .‘* I’m 
in my Sophomore year, now.” 

‘Oh, a Sophomore! Fancy!” cried Mrs. Vostrand, as 
if nothing could give her more pleasure. - ‘‘ My son-is 
going to prepare at St. Mark's. Did you prepare there?” 

“No, repared at Lovewell Academy, over here.” 
Jeff nodded ts a southerly direction. 

«Oh, indeed!” said Mrs. Vostrand, as if she knew where 
Lovewell was, and instantly recognized the name of the 
ancient school. 

They had reached the dining-room, and Jeff pushed the 
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’ dislike it?” 


stteen-door open with one hand, and followed the ladies 
in. He had the effect of welcoming them like invited 
guests; he placed the ladies himself at a window, where 
he said Mrs. Vostrand would be out of the draughts, 
and they could have a good view of Lion’s Head. He 
leaned over between them, when they were seated, to get 
sight of the mountain, and ‘‘ There!” he said. “* That 
cloud’s gone at last.” Then, as if it would be modester 
in the proprietor of the view to leave them to their flat- 
tering raptures in it, he moved away, and stood talking a 
moment with Cynthia Whitwell near the door of the 
serving-room, He talked gayly, with many tosses of the 
head and turns about, while she listened with a vague 
smile, motionlessly. 

“She's very pretty.” said Miss Vostrand to her mother. 

“Yes. The New England type,” murmured the mo- 
ther. 

‘They all have the same look, a good deal,” said the 
girl, glancing over the room where the waitresses stood 
ranged against the walls with their hands folded at their 
waists. ‘‘ They have better faces than figures, but she is 
beautiful every way. Do you suppose they are all school- 
teachers? They look intellectual. Or is it their glasses?” 

«I don’t know,” said the mother. ‘They used to be; 
but things change here so rapidly, it may all be different. 
Do you like it?” 

‘“*T think it’s charming here,” said the younger lady, 
evasively. ‘‘Everything is so exquisitely clean. And 
the food is very good. Is this corn bread—that you’ve 
told me about so much?” 

** Yes, this is corn bread. You will have to get ac- 
customed to it.” 

“ Perhaps it won't take long. I could fancy that girl 
knowing about everything. Don’t you like her looks?’ 

‘*Oh, very much!” Mrs. Vostrand turned for another 
glance at Cynthia. 

“What say?” Their smiling waitress came forward 
from the wall where she was leaning, as if she thought 
they had spoken to her. 

‘*Oh, we were speaking—the young lady to whom Mr. 
Durgin was talking—she is—” 

‘* She's the housekeeper—Miss Whitwell.” 

**Oh, indeed! She seems so young—” 

‘*I guess she knows what to do-o-o0,” the waitress 
chanted. ‘‘We think she’s about ri-i-ght!” She smiled 
iolerantly upon the thisgiving of the stranger, if it was 
that, and then retreated when the mother and daughter 
began talking together again. ; 

They had praised the mountain with the cloud off, to 
Jeff, very politely, and now the motber said, a little more 
intimately, but still with the deference of a society ac- 
quaintance: ‘‘ He seems very gentlemanly, and I am sure 
he is very kind. I don’t quite know what to do about 
it, de-you?” 

*‘No, I don’t. It’s all strange to me, you know.” 

“ Yes, I suppose it must be. But you will used to 
it if we Peto 3. in the country. Do you think you will 


**Oh, no! It’s very different.” 

“ Yes. it's different. .He is very handsome, ina certain 
way.” The daughter said nothing, and the mother added, 
**T wonder if he was trying to conceal that he had come 
second cabin, and was not going to let us know that he 
crossed with us?” ; 

** Do you think he was bound to do so?” 

**No. But it was very odd, his not mnatseving it. And 
his going out on a cattle-steamer,” the mother observed, 

**Oh, but that’s very chic, I’ve heard,” the daughter re- 
plied. “I've heard that the young men like it, and think 
it a great chance. They have great fun. It isn’t at all 
like second cabin.” 

** You young people Lave your own world,” the mother 
answered, caressingly. 


XVI. 


Westover met the ladies coming out of the dining-room 
as he went in rather lute to breakfast; he had been ee om | 
a study of Lion’s Head in the morning light after the clou 
lifted from it. He was always doing Lion’s Heads, it seem- 
ed to him; but he loved the mountain, aud he was always 
finding something new in it. 

He was now seeing it inwardly with so exclusive a vision 

that he had no eyes for these extremely pretty women till 
they were out of sight. Then he remembered noticing 
them, and started with a sense of recognition, which he 
verified by the hotel register when he had finished his 
meal. It was in fact Mrs. James W. Vostrand, and it was 
Miss Vostrand, whom Westover had known ten years be- 
fore in Italy. Mrs. Vostrand had then lately come abroad 
for-the education of her children, and was pausing in 
doubt at Florence whether she should educate them in 
Germany or Switzerland. Her husband had apparently 
abandoned this question to her, and he did not contribute 
his presence to her moral support during her struggle with 
a problem which Westover remembered as having a ten- 
dency to solution in the direction of a permanent stay in 
Florence. 
In those days he liked Mrs. Vostrand very much, and 
at twenty he considered her at thirty distinctly middle- 
aged. For one winter she had a friendly little salon, which 
was the most attractive place in Florence to him, then a 
cub painter sufficiently unlicked. He was aware of her 
children being a good deal in the salon: a girl of eight 
who was like her mother, and quite a a little boy of 
five, who may have been like his father. If he was, and 
the absent Mr. Vostrand had the same habit of sulking and 
kicking at people’s shins, Westover could partly under- 
stand why Mrs. Vostrand had come to Europe for the edu- 
cation of her children. It all came vividly back to him, 
while he went about looking for Mrs. Vostrand and her 
daughter on the verandas and in the parlors. But he did 
not find them, and he was going to send his name to their 
rooms when he came upon Jeff Durgin figuring about the 
office in a fresh London conception of outing costume. 

** You're very swell,” said Westover, halting him to take 
full note of it. 

‘‘Like it? Well. I knew you’d understand what it 
meant. Mother thinks it’s a little too rowdy - looking. 
Her idea is black broadcloth frock-coat and doeskin trou- 
sers, for a gentleman, you know.” He laughed with a 

oung joyousness; and then became serious. ‘‘ Couple of 
Caer here, somewhere, I’d like to introduce you to. 

Came over.with me from the depot last night. Very nice 
people, and I'd like to make it pleasant for them—get up 
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something—go somewhere—and when you see their style 
re —_ judge, what it had better be. firs. Vostrand and 
wug’ cxf 


“Thank you,” said Westover. ‘I think I know them 
already—at least one of them. I used to go to Mrs. Vos- 
trand’s house in Florence.” 

‘‘That so? Well, fact is, I crossed with them; but I 
came second cabin, because I’d spent all my money, and I 
didn’t get acquainted with them on the ship, but we met 
in the train coming up, last night, Said they had heard 
of Lion’s Head on the other side from friends. But it was 

uite a coincidence, don’t you think? I'd like to have 

em see what this neighborhood really is; and I wish, 
Mr. Westover, you'd find out, if = can,what they’d like. 
If they’re for walking, we could get Whitwell to person- 
ally conduct a party, and if they’re for driving, I'd like to 
show them a little mountain-coaching myself.” 

‘**T don’t know whether I'd better not leave the whole 
thing to you. Jeff,” Westover said, after a moment's re- 
flection. ‘‘1 don’t sce exactly how I could bring the ques- 
tion into a first interview.” 

‘* Well, perhaps it would be rather rushing it. But if 
I get up something, you'll come, Mr. Westover?” 

‘*I will, with great pleasure,” said Westover, and he 
wént to make his call. 

A half-hour later, he was pesion the door of the old 
parlor which Mrs. Durgin still kept for hers, on his way 
up to his room, when a sound of angry voices came out to 
him. Then the voice of Mrs. Durgin defined itself in the 
words: ‘‘I’m not goin’ to have to ask any more folks for 
their rooms on your account, Jeff Durgin— Mr. Westover! 
Mr. Westover, is that you?” her voice broke off to call 
after him as he hurried by. ‘‘ Won’t you come in here, 
a minute?” 

He hesitated, and then Jeff called, ‘‘ Yes, come in, Mr. 
Westover.” EE 

The painter found him sitting on the old hair-cloth sofa, 
with his stick between his hands and knees, confronting 
his mother, who was rocking excitedly to and fro iu the 
old hair-cloth easy-chair. 

**You know these folks that Jeff’s so crazy about?” 
she demanded. 

**Crazy!” cried Jeff, laughing and frowning at the same 
time. ‘‘ What’s crazy in wanting to go off on a drive, 
and choose your own party?” 

**Do you know them?” Mrs. Durgin repeated to West- 
over. 

‘‘The Vostrands? Why, yes. I knew Mrs. Vostrand 
in Italy apee many years ago, and I’ve just been calling 
on her and her daughter, who was a little girl, then.” 

** What kind of folks are they?” 

** What kind? Really! Why, they're very charming 


peo 

‘*So Jeff seems to think. Any call to show them any 
particular attention?” 

** 1 don’t know if I quite understand—” 

‘* Why, it’s just this. Jeff, here, wants to make a pic- 
nic for them, or something, I can’t see the sense of 
with that Mrs. Marven ”"—Jeff ta the floor with his 
stick, impatiently, and Westover fe for him—* and 
I don’t want it to pe aguin, and I've told-Jeff so: I 
presume he thinks it ’Il set him right with them, if they’re 
thinkin’ demeaning of him because he came over second 
cabin on their ship.” 

Jeff set his teeth and compressed his lips to bear as best 
he could the give-away which his mother could not-ap- 
preciate in its importance to him. 

‘**Phey’re not the kind of people to take such a thing 
shabbily,” said Westover. ‘‘ They didn’t happen to men 
tion it, but Mrs. Vostrand must have got used to seein 
young fellows in straits of all kinds during her life ane 

know that I sometimes made the cup of tea and biscuit 
she used to give me in Florence do duty for a dinner, aud 
I believe she knew it.” 

a looked up at Westover with a grateful, sidelong 
glance. 

His mother said, ‘‘ Well, then, that’s all right, and Jeff 
needn’t do anything for them on that account. And I’ve 
made up my mind about one thing: whatever the hotel 
does has got to be done for the whole hotel. It can’t 

ick and choose amongst the guests.” Westover liked so 
ittle the part of old family friend which he seemed, 
whether he liked it or not, to bear with the Durgins, that 
he would gladly have got away now, but Mrs. Durgin de- 
tained him with a direct appeal. ‘‘ Don’t you think so, 
Mr. Westover?” 

Jeff spared him the pain of a response. ‘‘ Very well,” 
he said to his mother, *‘ I’m not the hotel, and you never 
want me to be. I can do this on my own account.” 

‘*Not with my coach and not with my hosses,” said 
his mother. 

Jeff rose. ‘‘ 1 might as well go on down to Cambridge, 
and get to work on my conditions.” 

** Just as you please about that,” said Mrs. Durgin, with 
the same impassioned quict that showed in her son's 
handsome face, and made it one angry red to his yellow 
hair. ‘* We’ve got along without you so far, this sum- 
mer, and I guess we can, the rest of the time. And the 
sooner you work off your conditions the better, I pre- 
sume.” 

The next morning Jeff came to take leave of him, where 
Westover had pitched his easel and camp-stool on the 
slope behind the hotel. 

**Why, are you really going?” he asked. ‘‘I was in 
hopes it might have blown over.” 

**No, things don’t blow over. so easy, with mother,” 
said Jeff, with an embarrassed laugh, but no resentment. 
‘**She generally means what she says.” 

** Well, in this case, Jeff, I think she was right.” 

‘Oh, I guess so,” said Jeff, pulling up a long blade of 
grass, and taking it between his teeth. ‘“* Anyway, it 
comes to the same thing as far as I’m concerned. It’s for 
her to say what shall be done and what sha’n’t be done in 
her own house, even if it ¢s a hotel. That’s what I shall do 
in mine. We're used to these little differences; but we 

talk it out, and that’s the end of it. I shouldn't really go, 
though, if I didn’t think I ought to get in some work on 
those conditions before the thing begins regularly. I 
should have liked to help here a little, for I’ve had a 
good time and I ought to be willing to pay for it. But 
she’s in good hands. Jackson’s well—for him—and she’s 
got Cynthia.” 

The easy security of tone with which Jeff pronounced 


the name vexed Westover. ‘I suppose your mother ~ 
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would hardly know how to do without her, even if you 
were at home,” he said, gh § 

‘Well, that’s a fact,” assented, with a laugh for 
the hit.. ‘‘ And Jackson thinks the world of her. I be- 
lieve he trusts her judgment more than he docs mo- 
ther’s about the hotel. Well, I must be going. You 


- don’t know where Mrs. Vostrand is going to be this win- 


ter, I suppose?” 

“No, | don’t,” said Westover.. He could not help a 
sort of blind resentment in the situation. If he could not 
feel that Jeff was the best that could be for Cynthia, he 
had certainly no reason to regret that his thoughts could 
be so lightly turned from her. But the fact anomalously 
incensed him as a slight to the girl, who might have been 
still more sacrificed by Jeff's constancy. He forced him- 
self to add, ‘‘I fancy Mrs. Vostrand doesn't know herself.” 

‘‘T wish I didn’t know where J was going to be,” suid 
~ ** Well, good- by, Mr. Westover. I'll see you in 

ton.” 

“Oh, good-by.” The painter freed himself from his 
brush and palette for a parting handshake, reluctantly. 

Jeff plunged down the hill, waving a final adieu from 
the corner of the hotel before he vanished round it. 

Mrs. Vostrand and her daughter were at breakfast when 
Westover came in after the early light had been gone some 
time. They entreated him to join them at their table, 
and the mother said: ‘‘I suppose you were up soon 
enough to see young Mr. Durgin off. Isn’t it too bad he 
has to £0 back to college when it’s still so pleasant in the 
country?” 

**Not bad for him,” said Westover. ‘ He’s a voung 
man who can stand a great deal of hard work.” Partly 
because he was a little tired of Jeff, and partly because he 
was embarrassed in their presence by the reason of his 
going, be turned the talk upon the days they had known 
together. 

Sica, Vorsrenil was very willing to talk of her past, even 
apart from his, and she told him of her sojourn in Europe 
since her daughter had left school. They spent their 
winters in Italy ard their summers in Switzerland, where 
it seemed her son was still at his studies in Lausanne. 
She wished him to go to Harvard, she said, and she sup- 
posed he would have to finish his preparation at one of 
the American schools; but she had left the choice entirely 
to Mr. Vostrand. 

This seemed a strange event after twelve years’ stay in 
Europe for the education of her children, but Westover 
did not feel authorized to make any comment upon it. 
He fell rather to thinking how very pleasant both mother 
and daughter were, and to wondering how much wisdom 
they had between them. He reflected that men had very 
little wisdom, as far as he knew them, and he questioned 
whether, after all, the main difference between men and 
women might not be that women talked their follies and 
men acted theirs. Probably Mrs. Vostrand, with all her 
babble, had done fewer foolish things than her husband, 
but here Westover felt his judgment disabled by the fact 
that he had never met her husband; ane in poet began 
to wander to a question of her daughter, whom he had 
there before him. He found himself bent upon knowing 
more of the girl, and trying to eliminate her mother from 
the talk; or at least to make Genevieve lead in it. But ap- 
parently she was not one of the natures that like to lead; 
at any rate she remained discreetly in abeyance, and West- 
over fancied she even res cted her mother’s opinions 
and ideas. He thought this very well for both of them, 
whether it was the effect of Mrs. Vostrand’s merit or Miss . 
Vostrand’s training. They seemed both of one exquisite 
gentleness, and of one sweet manner, which was rather 
elaborate and formal in expression. They deferred to 
each other as politely as they deferred to him, but, if any- 
thing, the daughter defe most. 


XVII. 


The Vostrands did not stay long at Lion’s Head. Be- 
fore the week was out Mrs. Vostrand had a letter sum- 
moning them to mect her husband at Montreal, where 
that mysterious man, who never came into the range of 
Westover’s vision, somehow, was kept by business from 
joining them in the mountains. 

Early in October the painter received Mrs. Vostrand’s 
card at his studio in Boston, and learned from the scribble 
which covered it that she was with her daughter at the 
Hotel Vendome. He went at once to see them there, and 
wus met, almost before the greetings were past, with a 
prayer for his opinion. 

‘* Favorable opinion?” he asked. 

‘*Favorable? Oh, yes; of course. It’s simply this. 
When I sent you my card, we were merely birds of pas- 
suge, and now I don't know but we are. hat is the op- 
posite of birds of passage?” 

Westover could not think, and said so. 

‘** Well, it doesn't matter. We were walking down the 
street, here, this morning, and we saw the sign of an 
upartment to let, in a window, and we thought, just for 
amusement, we would go in and look at it.” 

** And you took it?” . 

‘*No, not quite so rapid as that. But it was lovely ; in 
such a pretty Adtel garni,and so exquisitely furnished! 
We didn’t really think of staying in Boston; we'd quite 
made up our minds on New York; but this apartment is 
a ee 

‘Why not yield, then?” suid Westover: ‘‘That’s the 
easiest way with a temptation. Confess, now, that you've 
taken the apartment already!” 

‘*No, no, I haven’t yet,” said Mrs. Vostrand. 

“And if I advised not, you wouldn’t?” 

“* Ah, that’s another thing!” 

“When are you going to take possession, Mrs. Vos- 
Oh, At enon, T oupeoe— 

“*Oh, at once, I sup if we do!” 

‘*And may I come in when I'm hungry, just as I used 
to do in Florence, and will you stay me with flagons in 
the old way?” 

‘‘There never was anything but tea, you know well 
enough.” 

* The tea had rum in it.” 

‘Well, perhaps it will have rum in it here, if you're 
very good.” 

‘*T will try my best, on condition that you’ll make any 
and every possible use of me. Mrs. Vostrand, I can’t tell 
you how very glad I am you're going to stay,” said the 
a with a fervor that made her impulsively put out 

er hand to him. He kept it while he could add,‘*I don’t 
































forget—I can never forget—how gor you were to me in 
those days,” and at that she gave his hand 2 quick pressure. 

“If I can do anything at all for you, you wild let me, 
won't you? I’m afraid you'll be so well provided for 
that there won’t be anything. Ask them to slight you, 
to arom you in somethiag, so that I can come to your 
rescue!” 

‘* Yes, I will,” Mrs. Vostrand promised. ‘‘ And may we 
come to your studio to ee age ® de P r. 

‘«The sooner the better.” 
with a very sweet friendship in his heart for this rathe 
anomalous lady, who, more than half her daughter’s life, 
had lived away from her daughter’s father, upon apparent- 
ly perfectly good terms with him, and so discreetly and 
_self-respectfully that no breath of reproach had touched 
her.. Until now, however, her position had not really con- 
cerned Westover, and it would not have him 
now, if it had not been for a design that formed itself in 

mind as soon as he knew that Mrs. Vostrand meant to 
pass-the winter in Boston. He felt at once that he could 
not do things by halves for a woman who had once done 
them for him by wholes and pegucarypsi over, and he had 
instantly decided that he must not only be very pleasant 
to her himself, but he must get his friends to be p t, 
too. His friends were some of the nicest le in Bos- 
ton; nice in both the personal and the sense; he 
knew they would not hesitate to sacrifice themselves for 
him in a good cause, and that made him all the more 
anxious that the cause should be beyond question. 

Since his last return from Paris he had been rather a 
fad as a teacher, and his class had been kept quite strictly 
to the ladies who got it up and to such as they chose to let 
enter it. These were not all chosen for wealth or family; 
there were some whose gifts gave the class distinction, 
and the ladies were glad to have them. It would be easy 
to explain Mrs. Vostrand to these, but the others might 
he more difficult; they oy a have their anxieties, and 
Westover meant to ask the leader of the class to help him 
receive at the studio tea he had at once imagined for the 
Vostrands, and that would make her doubly responsible. 

He found himself drawing a very deep and long breath 
before he began to mount.the many stairs to his studio, and 
wishing either that Mrs. Vostrand had not decided to spend 
the winter in Boston, or else that he were of a slacker con- 
science and could wear his gratitude more lightly. But 
there was some relief in thinking that he could do nothing 
for a month yet. He gained a degree of courage by telling 
the ladies, when he went to find them in their new apart- 
ment. that he should want them to meet a few of his 
friends at tea as soon as people began to get back to town; 
and he made the most of their instant joy in accepting his 
invitation. ‘ 

His pleasure was somehow dashed a little, before he left 
them, by the announcement of Jeff Durgin’s name. 

“*T felt bound to send him my card,” said Mrs, Vostrand, 
while Jeff was following his up in the elevator. ‘‘ He 
was so very kind to us the day we arrived at Lion’s Head; 
and I—didn’t know but he might be feeling a little sensi- 
tive about coming over second cabin in our ship; and—” 

“ How like you, Mrs. Vostrand!” cried Westover, and he 
was now distinctly glad he had not tried to sneak out of 
doing something for her. ‘‘ Your kindness won’t be worse 
wasted on Durgin than it was-on me, in the old days, when 
I supposed I had taken’ a second-cabin passage for the voy- 
age of life. There’s a great deal of good in him; I don’t 
mean to say he got through his*Freshman year without 
trouble with the college authorities, but the Sophomore 
year generally brings wisdom.” é 

“«Oh,” said Mrs. Vostrand, ‘‘ they’re always a little wild 
at first, I suppose.” 

Later, the ladies brought Jeff with them when they 
came to Westover's studio, and the painter perceived that 
they were very friends, as if they must have met 
several times since he had seen them together. He inter- 
ested himself in the growing correctness of Jeff's personal 
effect. During his Freshman year, while the rigor of the 
unwritten Harvard law yet forbade him a silk hat, or a 
cane, he had kept something of the boy, if not the coun- 
try boy. Westover had noted that he had always rather 
a taste for clothes, but in this first year he did not get be- 

ond a derby hat and a sack-coat, varied toward the end 
S a cutaway. In the outing dress he wore at home he 
was always effective, but there was something in Jeff's 
figure which did not lend itself to more formal fashion ; 

‘something of herculean proportion which would have 
marked him of a classic beauty perhaps if he had not been 
in clothes at all, or of a yeomanly vigor and force if he 
had been clad for work, but which seemed to threaten the 
more worldly conceptions of the tailor with danger. It 
was as if he were about to burst out of his clothes, not be- 
cause he wore them tight, but because there was some- 
how more of the man than the citizen in him ; ete 
native, primitive, something that Westover could not fi 
quite a word for, characterized him physically and spirit- 
ually. When he came into the studio after t delicate 
ladies, the robust Jeff Durgin wore a long frock-coat, with 
a flower in his button-hole, and in his left hand he carried 
a silk hat turned over his forearm as he must have noticed 
people whom he thought stylish carrying their hats. He 
had on dark gray trousers, and sharp-pointed enamelled- 
leather shoes; and Westover grotesquely reflected that 
he was dressed, as he stood, to lead Genevieve Vostrand to 
the altar. 

Westover saw at once that when he made his studio tea 
for the Vostrands he must ask Jeff; it would be cruel, 
and. for several reasons impossible, not to do so; and he 
really did not see why he should not. Mrs. Vostrand was 
taking him on the right ground, as a Harvard student, 
and nobody need take him on any other. Possibly people 
would ask him to teas at their own houses, from West- 
over’s studio, but he could not feel that he was concerned 
in that. Society is interested in a man’s future, not his 
past, as it is interested in a woman’s past, not her future. 

_ But when he gave his tea it went-off wonderfully well 
in every way, perhaps because it was one of the first teas 
of the fall. “It brought people together in their autumnal 
freshness before the winter had begun to wither their reso- 
lutions to be amiable to one another, to dull their wits, to 
stale their stories, or to give so wide a currency to their 
sayings that they could not freely risk them with every 
one. 

Westover had thought it best to be frank with the lead- 
ing lady of his class, when she said she should be delight- 
ed to receive for him, and would provide’ suitable young 


ladies to pour: a brunette for the tea, and a blonde for. 





estover got himself away 
r. 
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the chocolate. She took his scrupulosity very lightly, 
when he spoke of Mrs. Vostrand’s educational sojourn : 
Europe; she laughed and said she knew the type, and the 
situation was one of the most obvious phases of the Amer- 
ican marriage. 

He protested in vain that Mrs, Vostrand was nct the 
type; she laughed again, and said, Oh, types were never 
typical. But she was hospitably gracious both to her 
and to Miss Genevieve ; she would not allow that the 
mother was not the ope when Westover challenged her 
experience, but she they were charming, and made 
haste to get rid of the question with the vivid demand, 
“‘But who was your young friend who ought to have 
worn a lion-skin and carried a club?” 


Westover by this time disdained palliation. He said 


‘that Jeff was the son of the landlady at Lion’s Head 


Mountain, which he had painted so much, and he- was 
now in his second year at Harvard, where he was going 
to make a lawyer of himself; and this interested the lady. 
She asked if he had talent, and a number of other things 
about him and about his mother; and Westover permitted 
himself to be rather graphic in telling of his acquaintance 
with Mrs. Durgin. 


{ro Be CONTINUED] 


THE SILVER CAMPAIGN. 


THE political campaign which has the next Presidency 
as its prize is of superlative interest as a crisis in national 
affairs. It is scarcely less radical than that great cleava 
of opinion which led to Mr. Lincoln’s election and a fresh- 
et of bloodshed. It does not, indeed, threaten the letting 
of blond, but it presents as an alternative the debasement 
of the life-bl of commerce and industry—its money 
system. The suddenness with which political chemist 
has evolved the silver disease from a sporadic to an epi- 
demic form is one of the striking features of the situation. 
Propaganda has ripened into party almost as if it were 
the unclean fungus-growth of a night. 

That the belief in the free coinage of silver without the 
support of other nations—the legitimate successor of the 
ory ge folly of an earlier date—had a considerable 

old ‘in the ranks of both the historic parties was a fact 
too palpable to be overlooked. The Congressional story 
of silver has exploited its meaning very clearly. But no 
sagacity with respect for a reasonable sanity of the pub- 
lic mind could have fancied the extent and depth to which 
the silver delusion had disseminated its microbes. There 
was a tendency to laugh at the absurdities of that irre- 
sponsible horde calling themselves Populists, of whom the 
belief in free silver was the least vicious of many vaga- 
ries. But who could have suspected that populism. had 
spread its roots with such an energy of germinal increase 
as to rend in twain all the traditions of the most conserv- 
ative of the old parties, and to have seriously infected the 
body of the other? It is useless to shut the eyes to the 
situation. It has now ceased to be a question of part 
fealty. The gold Democrat who at this juncture. sacri- 
fices the thing to the name, or who does not:range him- 
self in the battle where his vote will prove the most ef- 
fective weapon, or who wills: not to risk the lesser of two 
evils, shows himself minus either sincerity or sagacity. 

The platform adopted by the. tic conven 
at Chicago diverges widely from. the inheritance of the 
party. It em in its planks so much that is alien 
and even hostile to the policies on which the party has 
fought many a campaign that it might properly brand 
itself with another name. It has respo' cordially to 
that unrelated patchwork of opinions contributed by mob 
sentiment, in which the socialist, the silverite, and the 
labor-agitator have an equal part. One is reminded of 
Horace's image: 

“ Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 

Jungere si velit, et varins inducere plamas - 

Undiqne collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 

Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne.” 
The horse’s head conjoined with the human torso, scat- 
tered limbs pitchforked together @ la Tillman and made 
more scarecrow by parti colored feathers, the beautiful 
woman ending in the sea-monster’s coils and scales—all 
these incongruities properly represent the transformed 
Democracy. ‘‘ Bless thee, Bottom, thou art translated!” 
It seemed fit to make the object-lesson still more striking 


—to yoke the central delusion of free-silver coinage at — 


the 16 to 1 ratio with most of the other fads and follies 
which the last quarter of a century has spawned. But 
however miscellaneous the mass of political absurdities in 
the platform, it will at all events gather under its banner 
all the free-silver men in the United States. Yet many 
of. them may well wince at some of the doctrines to 
which they commit themselves in the strange bedfellow- 
oP of politics. 

he silver propaganda began its active organized work 
more than two years ago in preparation for the present 
emergency. The Congressional speeches franked from 
Washington made a very small moiety of the literature 
which was scattered ‘‘ thick as autumnal leaves in Val- 
lombrosa.” That ingenious farrago written by Mr. Har- 
vey. ‘*Coin’s Financial School,” was distributed by hun- 
dreds of thousands. Other. pamphlets and leaflets were 
sent broadcast, and these agencies were supplemented 
by lectures delivered by travelling apostles everywhere 
through the West and South. The effort to spread 
free-silver views was timely, persistent, and systematic. 
The work was done quietly and thoroughly under the di- 
rection of central agencies at Washington, Chicago, and 


several of the Southern cities. It is a little singular that tering bubble while it remains imprisonec 


this silver mission should have attracted but slight atten- 
tion at the North, where the public — are usuall 
so alert in studying the trend of political movements. It 
can only be explained on the theory that it was associated, 
so far as known, with the buncombe of Populist agita- 
tors, or with the occasional pleas of politicians, members 
in name of one of the old parties. 

The step, however, which went further than any other 
to crystallize the silver party was the conference held in 
en last January at the instance of the American 
Bimetal e. This body was constituted of active 
and pugnacious spirits, who thought the time had come 
to force the situation. Its declared object was to arrange 
for a national convention to name candidates for the en- 
suing Presidential election; furthermore, to formulate a 
series of statements on which to appeal to the public. 
Most of the silver advocates otherwise Republican or 
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Democratic held aloof at the outset. They wished their 
more daring brethren to start the blaze and test the energy 

direction of the flames. But their tacit sympathy 
and iuterest gave the conference its sturdiest elements of 
strength. Such irrepressibles as Senators Jones and Stew- 
art and General A. J. Warner, to be sure, gyrated in the 
midst like painted savages at a war-dance. But it was 
quite clear that ee leaders were not yet 
willing to risk a separation from established political lines. 
These more conservative spirits hoped for such remedy in 
the action of one or both of the regular conventions as 
would save the disgrace of party secession—to the hide- 
bound politician a bugbear full of terror. Men like Sen- 


ators Teller, Vest, Harris, Voorhees, et al, regarded the new - 


— as a deus ex machina, even while they re- 
frained from any official a in its labors. It would 
tend to compel a clean-cut issue of silver vs, gold in the 
older parties, in spite of the attempts of straddlers to pal- 
ter and tinker between factions, 

A tissue of crafty fictions was spun with much skill to 
furnish catchwords in the campaign, and to present a sim- 
ple diagnosis of that malady of bard times into which 
many re and complex causes had entered. 1t was 
bait for gud 8, to be sure, but killing for its pu ‘ 
To the so- demonetization act of 1878, by which the 
United States conspired with England, France, and Ger- 
many ‘‘to commit the great crime of the century,” was 
ascribed every financial and industrial ill—the great fall 
of prices, and the increase of the gains of the creditor at 
the expense of the debtor, ‘‘ paralyzing the productive 
energies of the American people, relegating to idleness 
vast numbers of willing workers, . .. filling the land with 
tramps and paupers, and building up colossal fortunes. at 
the money centres.” Among the ‘‘silver bricks” put out 
by these ‘‘ confidence men” of modern politics the fol- 
lowing may be further cited: ‘It stands confessed that 
the gold standard can only be upheld by so depleting our 

per currency as to force the prices of our products be- 
ow the European and even below the Asiatic level ;” 
and “‘ the difference of exchange... . is equivalent to a 
bounty equal to the difference between the value of sil- 
ver and gold in favor of silver-standard countries, . .. and 
a corresponding tariff against the products of gold-stand- 
ard countries,” 

These allegations were not novel, for they were, indeed, 
the old stock in trade, well dusted and refurbished, and 
they were afterwards tricked out in the shop window 
of the pseudo-Democratic-Silverite-Populist convention. 
But their statement in the challenge of the Bimetallic 
League conference was perhaps the first official declara- 
tion of war. That challenge went to the public, was spread 
by the hundreds of thousands under the frank of a Con- 
gressman, who cunningly incorporated the proceedings 
of the conference in a s h on bankruptcy. 

The silver propaganda has been well managed, and the 
soil for it was fallow. The statement that the demoneti- 
zation of silver accounts for low prices and hard times 


‘seems to those accustomed to let others do the thinking 


for them on economic questions an easy solution. -It sug- 
gests the easiest of all remedies to the myrinds who have 
been persuaded that an ever-expanding volume of cur- 
ge pone ris s seal viay in the peng world, 
Was easy 8 @ panacea as t i tent 
medicine of finance, So in fogh the r 


icine « Bpite of the ‘that since 
1878 the volume of has ¢ ay ng a con- 
siderable lactonan th por eophie ceaa ; in spite of the 
fact that lessening prices are the infallible logic of in- 


creased economy in methods of production as to manu- 
factured articles, and of the enormously ea or increase of 
grain-growing acreage throughout the world; in spite of 
the fact that the wage-earners, constituting the great body 
of the poor classes, would suffer most severely by infla- 
tion of prices, as wages ure always the last merchandise 
to rise; in spite of the fact that wages have steadily and 
materially risen since 1878, while the cost of all the neces- 
saries of life has fallen—the silver-agitators have found 
among the rural and wa ing classes willing victims 
to their delusive indictments of the gold-bug conspiracy 
against the prosperity of the republic. In the very nature 
of things these proselytes would be the last of all to rec- 
ognize the economic fact that one essential cause of hard 
times and contraction of business is the uncertainty at 
home and abroad caused by the silver agitation per se. 
Since last January official organizers on behalf of the 
free- silver interest have been at work in every State, 
forming clubs, sowing campaign literature, raising funds, 
and arranging for lectures. This work it is proposed to 
extend, if possible, even to school districts, the sole re- 
quirement of membership in a club being the pledge not 
to support any political party or vote for any candidate 
for any office who does not favor the unrestricted coinage 
of the two precious metals. Spvcial attention is now 
being given to the States supposed to be in favor of the 
gold standard. The free-silver leaders assert that no 
more thorough and crucial canvass has ever been made 
than that with which they wil! seek to make the cause of 
free-silver coinage win. Confident as the gold men may 


be in hitimate sanity of the nation, they cannot afford 
to ex 8 One whit less vigilance and industry in the 
wo ‘education than their opponents. Even the rural 


districts of the Eastern and Middle States are more or less 
honeycombed with the silver delusion, the result of the in-: 
cessant hammering of oné idea. ‘To those whose wits are 
not entirely drunk with the in currency inflation 
the silver advocates craftily urg t the increased mar- 
ket for the product created by free will come near 
to equalizing the value. of gold and bullion—a glit- 






Past experience rarely makes its lesson effective in the 
face of a political frenzy. Lines of illustration always 
change somewhat, and exigencies fail to repeat them- 
selvesexactly. Though the country has had-on the whole 
a iod of splendid growth and prosperity since the 
**demonetization crime,” which the silverites hang with 
crape—a period of increasing wages and lesser cost of liv- 
ing; a period of unparalleled strides not only in enriching 
the rich, but also the thrifty and frugal poor; a period 
marked by the rapid liquidation of farm mortgages and 
the increased value of farm lands—yet the credulity of hot 
sy as great to-day as in the time of the demagoguc 

leon, offers at a time of periodical ebb material as plastic 
to the hand of the silver-agitator as potter’s clay. The 
believers in a gold standard must recognize this fact, and 
not relapse into the error of cocksureness— one of the 
blunders worse than a crime. G. T. F. 
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NEW YORK YACHT CLUB CRUISE—WAITING FOR THE YACHTS AT TIIE 
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EXHIBITION PLANT OF PNEUMATIC TUBE, IN OPERATION AT BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


WHY SHOULD THE MAIL SERVICE IN 
CITIES BE SO SLOW? 
THE PNEUMATIC-TUBE SYSTEM. 


THE postal service of the United States is in a measure 
accountable for the length of time taken in the prelimi- 
nary forwarding of mail matter. No possible fault can 
be found with the general expedition. Postal trains run- 
ning at the highest rate of speed carry the mails. Meth 
ods of handling large masses of matter are marvellous for 
celerity. Nevertheless there are in all the great centres 
of population delays more or less vexatious in the starting 
of mail matter. 

The perfect postal service is really nothing more than 
an express business. With the assurance of the perfect 
safety of the objects reccived and delivered, it is the ele- 
ment of speed which is paramount, but the entire sys- 
tem of the post-office is at fault so far as relates to the 
initial movement of mail matter in the large cities. It is 
not synchronous. A letter is mailed from New York to 
Chicago. Once put in the mail-car it tears along at the 
rate of say forty-five miles an hour until it reaches ils des- 
tination. But why should that same letter on its way from 
the General Post-Office in New York to the Forty-second 
Street depot, during its first transit, take at the very least 
forty minutes to go-over an insignificant 3.23 miles? or as 
much time again on arrival at Chicago? There are, then, 
always two delays. 

In the endeavor to become familiar with the many con- 
ditions of the initial movement of mail matter in the lead- 
ing cities, a series of questions was addressed to postmas- 
ters, and the following answers were received. To the 
query, *‘ Distance in miles from your main office to the 
principal railroad depot to which you send, or from which 
you receive, the largest portion of your mail matter?” the 
answers received were: In New York the distance was 
3.23 miles; time occupied, 40 minutes. For Philadel- 
phia, .68 of a mile; time, 10 minutes. In Chicago, 1.3 
miles; time, 30 minutes. In Brooklyn there were two 
distances, the one 1.63 and the other 3.60 miles, the time 
being 27 and 35 minutes. Should there be a fog in the 
East or North River during the water transportation of the 
Brooklyn mail, several hours might elapse before a land- 
ing could be made. In Boston, there being four railroad 
Stations, with yyy. 7%), a’, and 43; of a mile, the time 
varied from 20 to 25 minutes. In St. Louis the distance 
Was 1.18 miles, the time, 15 minutes. In Baltimore, 1} 
miles, and the time, 25 minutes. The variations in the 
time are due to the accidents of position, but invaria- 
bly the larger the city the longer is the time required. 

Such alleviations as have been brought about by the 
Post- oftice Department by the use of surface roads are 
most worthy of praise, but in the large cities obstruc- 
tions to rapidity of movement must be constant. Streets 
are being continually blocked. When there is a heavy 
snow-storm all the roads leading from depots to post- 
offices, or inthe opposite direction, are for a time imprac- 
ticable. In New York the difficulties of sending or 
receiving mail matter within its own limits are always 
increasing. When there is a Greater New York, or an 
enlarged Chicago, the trouble must ever go on in an aug- 
menting quantity. Why should there not be, not one or 
two, but three or four daily deliveries of the letters writ- 
ten in New York and addressed to New York ? 

Branch offices in all the great cities are necessities, and 
they will be always increasing in number. The question 
having been asked of postmasters as to the number of 
their branch offices and the total distances from the main 
central office, a summary of the replies is as follows: 


Branch Total distance to 





offices, branch offices. 

No. Miles. 
A PIG WUE ised ces cscccerssecscces cs 24 155.22 
$¢ Phriladelphin ....ccccccesccvccccccces 37 187.02 
at GS ey re a 40 322.99 
SS PRreOkh Ya... 02 cccvcccccvcvcces " 16 80.42 
Oe. ET ee ee sos ae 79.00 
Pl ME, fence Gakkkbeesebssbabenhoae 23 35.00 
FR icon neresaxands cricwaeesednn 31 195.08 


As to the time necessary to send a mail-bag from any 
central office to a branch office, the data, if available, 
would be valueless. They would vary according to con- 
ditions. In certain cases a letter carried 100 miles by 
railroad within three hours arrives at a city, plus the 
time necessary to transport it to and from the main office 
by wagon. ‘Then the letter may have to go by wagon 


toabranch office. Sometimes this additional say five miles 
occupies a time represented by an hour and a half. The 
railroad has carried the letter at a speed of 33} miles an 
hour, while the wagon or other method of transportation 
has gone at the rate of 3} miles in the hour. Then the 
average speed of the letter over a total distance of 105 
miles is only 23.333 miles per hour, and that is very slow 
time ieee. When many tons of mail matter must be 
forwarded, it is in overcoming the vis inertia at the be- 
ginnings, twice occurring, that the main difficulty lies. 

This bulk of mailable matter, unless ajl the wheels of 
commerce be blocked, will go on augmenting and aug- 
menting, and particularly in the large cities, because they 
are the centres of receipts and deliveries, and it makes 
no matter whether they are on the seaboard, as is New 
York, or central, as is Chicago, The following statistics 
show this. In New York, during 1890, the daily weight 
of mailable matter was 332 tons. In 1895 it was 486 tons. 
In Philadelphia the increase is ten per cent. In Chicago 
this increase has gone with leaps and bounds, and for a 
certain class of matter has showed an increase of thirty 

er cent. In Boston, eight and a half per cent. In St. 
,ouis, sixteen per cent., and with a notable augmentation 
in Baltimore. 

As to the cost of the initial movement of the mailable 
matter, that varies, and the exact figures are obtainable 
from the Postmaster-General. It must amount to a good 
round sum. For instance, the service between New York 
and Brooklyn 1s carried on by wagons, making thirty-six 
trips daily. Its speed is fair, but it never can be rapid 
enough to suffice for the wants of letter communication 
between two great cities; and exactly similar conditions 
exist in St. Louis, and are particularly emphasized in 
Chicago. 

Considered, then, in its proper light, this city transporta- 
tion of mail matter is distinctly behind the age, and be- 
longs to the first half of the present century. Nothing 
herein is even intimated as to the safety of such convey- 
ance of mail by wagous or surface cars. It is exceptional 
where robbery is brought to light. But the main factor 
of the postal system being speed, all city movement of 
mail is provokingly slow; and, what is worse, in the time 
to come, when there will be more material to be sent and 
more chances of streets being blocked, this movement will 
be even more snaii-paced. 

On a meadow near Burlington, New Jersey, there is 
stretched along for the distance of half a mile a line of 
connected iron tubing. These tubes are made at a neigh- 
boring foundry. With the exception that they have two 
grooves cast in them they are nothing but common water- 
mains. The tubes are just as they came from the foun- 
dry. Like all such piping, requiring connecting so as to 
withstand ordinary water pressure, the tubes have been 
faced at the ends, and are secured with puts and bolts, a 
slight coating of litharge or white-lead having been ap- 
plied, as is usual, to the squared surfaces. 

Referring to the illustration above, it will be seen that 
there is a double line of piping running parallel, and at 
the turn the curve is a sudden one. A diagram below 
gives the diameter of the tube with its grooves, which 
is twenty-four inches. The entire plant and the method 
of work can be at once understood. There is a small en- 
gine, which runs a blower of no extraordinary size or un- 
common pattern. The motive power, placed in a tempo- 
rary house, is an ordinary engine of not more than twenty 
horse-power. The carrier, or the wagon, is shown in anoth- 
er diagram in its longitudinal section, just as it is placed in 
the tube. This carrier is a circular metal box, of sheet-iron 
or of bronze. It runs on four wheels, two of which are 
above and two below. The wheels are mounted on pivots, 
which have a free lateral movement; of these four wheels, 
two of them follow the upper 
groove, two the lower groove. 
The engine is set in motion, the 
fan revolves, and the air at the 
start is received in a short cast- 
iron tube and stored. As soon as 
a sufficient pressure is reached, a 
comparatively low one of sixty 
pounds, taking hardly any time, 
the carrier is set by hand in the 
tube, the wheels adjusted to the 
grooves, the air is let on, and 
away. travels the carrier along 
the tubes, around the curve, and 
comes Out at the exit or terminal. 
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Starting at one or’ the other side of the engine - house, 
according to where it is placed, the carrier makes the 
entire circuit. Now as to the speed. The half-mile is 
made in fifty seconds, then the whole mile would be 
made in a minute and forty seconds. For all practical 
purposes the carrier moves at the speed Of thirty-three 
miles an hour. This speed is not a maximum but a mini- 
mum one, for the absolute air pressure on the carrier is 
only six ounces to the square inch. Very much faster 
time could be imparted by an increased air pressure. 

It can be understood that for the return trip of the 
carrier all that has to be done is to reverse the direction 
of the blower. The carrier is then sucked through the 
line of tubing, and so arrives at the terminal from whence 
it may have first started. 

In a series of workings made for the writer, carriers 
were repeatedly sent forwards and backwards, all arriv- 
ing safely at their destination and at the rate of speed 
indicated. There was a little sound of in-rushing air at 
the start, a long rumble, and then in a short time, a little 
over the half-minute, there was the carrier, quietly landed. 

The carriers used were of sheet-iron, and would weigh 
450 pounds. New carriers, of bronze, which would be 
lighter to handle, are to be substituted; but the heavy 
iron ones worked perfectly. In the carrier there would 
be placed the mail-bags, many of them, the length of the 
carrier being 3 feet and diameter 22 inches. These car- 
riers are closed by means of two locks and keys, so that 
they could be only opened by the proper post-oftice officials. 

As to the matter of speed, that being scttled, then 
comes the question of the continuous movement of the 
carriers. If there were long intervals of time necessary 
between the sending of one carricr and the next one, the 
rapid movement of a single carrier would not suflice. 
The question of continuous service presents no difficulty. 
Just as fast as a carrier could be put into the tube it went 
on its way, to be followed by other carriers, and all of 
them travelled along at the same rate of speed, and were 
delivered seriatim at the terminals, and without inter- 
ference. The method of pneumatic transmission makes 
an air cushion between any two carricrs, so that telescop- 
ing seems to be impossible. In front and back of cach 
carrier there is a shield of rubber. There might, however, 
be another danger. If the carrier and its load, the mail- 
bags, were ‘‘ fired,” like Captain Zalinsky’s shells. from a 
pheumatic gun, and the carrier with the letters shot into 
the air, or ejected parallel with the ground at the ter- 
minals, the contents might be torn to atoms. To guard 


_ against such contingencies there is the simplest of de 


vices. As the carrier approaches its terminal, say at the 
distance of fifty feet, there is a gate which holds in the 
air. As the carrier nears its terminal the speed is natural- 
ly diminished. The air acts like a brake. When quite near 
the end, by an automatic movement, imparted by the car- 
rier, the gate opens. The carrier then is delivered slowly 
—its impetus is gone.- It has just speed enough to roll 
its way leisurely along an open tramway which has a 
slight up grade, and then it comes to rest in a tube where 
there is a last air cushion. This is shown particularly in 
the illustration 
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How is switching carried out? The carrier would be 
required to deliver its mail-bags at various railroad depots 
or branch post-offices, Any one who has seen the ty pe- 
setting machinery of to-day can at once appreciate what 
is exactness of automatic movement, and how the many 
types are switched off, each one finding its own particu- 
lar receptacle. The carriers have each its individuality, 
and will change direction automatically, moving to the 
right or the left of the main tube and passing along a 
side line. Many trials were made in switching carriers 
on this pipe -line, and there were no wrong deliveries. 
Close to the fence in the illustration, on the tube to the 
right, there may be seen a square form; this is one of the 
switch-boxes, and the carrier is shunted off here and 
travelled through a distinct tube, which is shown to the 
extreme right. : 

As to the size of the tubes, twenty-four inches, this 
could be notably increased did the exigencies of any large 
mail service require it. It would not be a question of 
strength of iron tube, but increase of air pressure. 

In working the passage of the carriers hardly any pre- 
“autions were necessary. As to the plant itself, the tubing 
had been exposed through the winter to the cold and dur- 
ing this spring to the heat, and no measures had been 
taken to protect it. There might have been expansion, 
contraction, or deflection, but that seemed to make no 
difference. The apparatus worked at once, without a 
hitch, and required no special skill. : 

There always will be accidents in any mechanical sys- 
tem, as likely to occur to a watch as to the engine of a 
transatlintic:steamer. If, then, a carrier should come to 
grief, or stick, say, from a broken wheel, just where the 
accident happened can be indicated by a common and 
well-known electrical device. Then again the tubes are 
large enough for human exploration. There is nothing 
new in pneumatic propulsion. It is centuries old. For 
the transmission of mail matter, however, plans before this 
have been little more than toys, and complicated at that, 
They were impracticable for the carrying on of the vast 
business of great post-office centres as they exist to-day 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. It is the sim- 
plicity, the inexpensive character, of this Burlington plant 
which is remarkable. As to the mounting of grades, 
even steep ones, with this system, such difficulties need 
barely be noticed. 

Supposing, then, that from the main post-office in New 
York city such a pipe-line were laid to the Forty-second 
Street depot. Within four minutes there would be ser- 
vice between these two points. It could be worked to all 
the depots and branch offices. The letter written by one 
New-Yorker and addressed to another New-Yorker, no 
matter how far distant within the city, would certainly 


reach him within a couple of hours, the time of the long- . 


est hand delivery being added. There could be three or 
four of such local deliveries in every ten hours, and as 
many answers given. : 

The initial movement of mail matter in our large cities 
is lamentably behind that of London, Paris, Berlin, or 
Vienna, for in most of these capitals there is a partial 
transmission of the mails by means of pneumatic tubes, It 
has. been noted that in no country is the man whose busi- 
ness it is to carry or collect or sort the mail of so high an 
order of intelligence as the one attached to the United 
States Post-oftice Department, but the machinery to add 
to his efficiency is inadequate at the very start. 

BaRNE? PHILLIPS. 


THE CORTELYOU FEUD. 


Ir could never have happened to us anywhere but at 
Mrs. Blodgett’s. I say this not with bitterness at but in calm 
recognition of that universally esteemed lady. Abroad, 
with the lords chamberlain, herald’s offices, and peerages, 
it would be impossible. In the far West, where the biog- 
raphy and genealogy of the leading families are not sub- 
jects for polite conversation, it might occur frequently. 
But in New York, lying between these two extremes, one 
is safe, except from accidents due to the unfortunate ex- 
istence of a peculiar class of people. 

The kind [ refer to are those described as having a good 
heart. Such an organ involves, as a natural corollary, a 
weak head. These qualities in combination are a terrible 
menace to society; for, owing to the very goodness of 
heart, their possessors are forgiven over and over again, 
and repeat their ill deeds with as much immunity from 
punishment as a New York police captain. Every social 
circle has one & more of these half-criminals, and in that in 
which my lot was cast Mrs. Blodgett was unequalled for the 
number, ingenuity, and innocence of her mistakes. Omit- 
ting all hearsay and they-say knowledge, I was her forty- 
seventh victim, and as poenologists affirm that more than 
half of the criminal acts are undiscovered, it can be seen 
what a danger people with good hearts are to society. 

The lady who always tells me when 1 do wrong—and 
I need not be more descriptive to married men—has held 
me responsible for that evening; and since she married 
me, heft husband is not the one to impeach her good judg- 
ment and discrimination. She insists that, knowing Mrs. 
Blodgett, I should have come early, and so had time to ar- 
range matters quietly. I appeal to any man if it would 
ever occur to hit to get to a dinner early on the possibil- 
ity that he was to sit next a lighted shell, in order to ex- 
plain to his hostess that he didn’t like explosives. All 
New York has known for years of our family feud. It’s 
been common property ever since our esteemed ances- 
tors thrashed it out in court, to the enjoyment of the 
public and the disruption of our family. For forty years 
dinners, lunches, yachting trips, aud house parties have 
been arranged so as to keep a proper distance between 
the descendants of my grandfather John Cortelyou and 
of his nephew Dabney. Sometimes I have seen one of 
the latter at the extreme opposite end of a large dinner 
table, and I have had other glimpses of them here and 
there. But no matter how close chance brought us to- 
gether, we always succeeded in maintaining a dignified 
unconsciousness of each other’s existence till that evening. 

I was, I confess, thirty minutes late, and merely grab- 
bing the last little envelope on the tray the footman of- 
fered me, hurried down stairs. On my way I naturally 
looked at the card inside, and read: 


Mr. Pellew. 
Miss Cortelyon. 


That meant nothing to me. The name is not an uncom- 
mon one, and I have taken in my aunts often enough to 
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get accustomed to the occurrence even in the family. So, 
without a second thought of the matter, 1 entered the 
drawing-room and went through my greeting with Mrs. 
Blodgett. 

‘‘] was on the point of suicide,” she told me, ‘“ think- 
ing you had failed me. As it is, Mr. and Mrs. Baxter 
have just sent me word that Milly has croup.” 

“| think my note said half after seven,” I stated, boldly. 
When one is very late it is always best to put one’s host- 
ess in the wrong, and.a mistake more or less to Mrs. 
Blodgett was immaterial. 

** Oh, never!” she said, so guiltily that I was really sorry 
for her. ‘‘ Well, we can’t discuss itnow. We were just 
going in without you, and we'll go on, leaving you to tind 

our partner by the process of elimination. I haven't 
eft you Llobson’s choice, however.” 

I glanced round, and as the couples had gravitated to- 
gether, I easily picked out the only single figure left, 
and went towards it. She was turned from me, and was 
standing by Ferdie Gallaudet and his partner, who had 
not yet moved. 

‘That back is too: young and pretty for Aunt Ellen or 
Madge,” was my first thought. My second was a spoken 
one, and merely consisted of the trite, ‘‘ I am to have the 
pleasure, Miss Cortelyou.” 

She was saying something to the girl, and she went on 
saying it, with her head over her shoulder, even as she 
rested her hand on my arm and walked away. And just 
as 1 was going to look at her, I caught sight of Ferdie’s 
face, and fell to wondering what could ail him that he 
looked so queer. We had been close to the hall door, and 
befors sane hau freiched her remark, or I had ceased from 
wondering, we were through it and in tue uelf-sloom of 
the hall. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” she said, turning to me, and speak- 
ing very sweetly. ‘It was a message, and I had only just 
begun when you came.” 

‘*What a nice voice you have!” was my _ thought. 
‘* What « nuisance messages are!” was my remark. Then 
we entered the dining-room, and I glanced at my partner. 
It was Kate Cortelyou! 

She looked at me at the same moment, and as our eyes 
met, a look of aghast surprise appeared of both faces. 
At least that’s what I felt in myself and saw in her. 
Horror succeeded as a next sensation and expression, 
Woman like, she looked appealingly towards her hostess, 
and, man like, I took a step towards the hall door. In an- 
other second | think I should have bolted, but just then 
Ferdie Gallaudet said, ‘‘ Here’s your seat, Jack.” with a 
grin like a Cheshire cat on his face. I looked at Kate and 
she looked at me. Then we both looked at the chairs. 
Mechanically I stepped to them and pulled out that on the 
right of mine. Kate’s eyelashes fluttered for a moment, 
as if she were hesitating ; then she slipped into the seat, 
and the next moment I was sitting beside her. But really, 
nice-looking as she was, I wished I had broken my leg on 
‘my way to the meal. 

1 looked towards my left to see if any escape was pos- 
sible, but my neighbor on that side was that horrible per- 
petual motion of a Mrs. Gunther, and, besides, she was very 
properly occupied with her partner. I glanced past Kate 
to see if she could escape me, for anything was better 
than the alternative. Next her were two empty seats. 
Mrs. Blodgett’s good heart had done its worst. 

I will say this for the Cortelyou women, whether friends 
or enemies: I’ve never seen them show the white feather 
in action; and just as I was preparing to collapse under 
this-accumulation of horrors, Kute turned to me, with the 
sweetest of smiles, and said, 

“Iv’s ghastly, but every one except Mrs. Blodgett is 
watching Us.” 

I gave a furtive glance at the other guests. They were 
all pretending to talk, but were all clearly missing nothing 
that we did. Wasn’t she clever to have seen it so quickly? 

‘*They hope we'll make a show of the family for their 
benefit,” I growled. 

“Can't we—” suggested Kate, and then hesitated, and 
blushed very prettily. ‘The Cortelyou-women are plucky, 
but Kate was only nineteen. 

I never was good as leader, but at the shafts I’m steady 
and reliable. ‘‘Of course we can,” I responded, won by 
that blush. , 

* Don’t frown, then,” smiled Kate. 

“*T was not frowning at you,” I hastened to say. 

‘* But they'll think you are,” she replied. 

I tried to look as pleased as Kate so successfully pre- 
tended to be, and she rewarded me with a ‘* That’s better,” 
and a smile. 

‘* Now,” she continued, ‘‘ how can we do it?” 

‘I’m pretty well up on the litany,” I whispered. ‘‘If 
you can ask the questions, I can respond with the ‘ miser- 
able sinner’ part.” , 

Kate Jaughed merrily, even while shaking her head. 
Kate has nice teeth. ‘‘ You are painfully frank,” she said. 

“Frank?” 

“Yes. I don’t believe you are a bit more miserable 
than I am, but I don’t groan aloud.” 

*©Oh, I say!” I exclaimed, rather horrified at the con- 
struction my speech had been given. ‘*1t would be pure 
form, you know, just as it is in church, and not mean a 
bit more than it does when the. sinner’s pretty and wears 
a French gown.” ; 

Kate drew her mouth down into a church-going ex- 
pression, which was — fetching in its demureness, but 
which wasn't suitable for our public performance, so I 
remarked: 

‘‘Don’t look sovserious. The saintly vein suits the 
Madonna type, but the Cortelyou forte lies in quite an- 
other direction.” 

I won another laugh from those unsaintly lips. ‘* You 
are worse than I thought,” she said. ; 

“Then you have thought of me?’ I said, beginning to 
mellow under her laugh. That was a mistake, for her 
face instantly became serious, and her eyes gave a flash. 

‘*What I think is my own concern,” she said. The 
Cortelyou women are stunning when they look haughty. 

Being one of the family, however, I am too accustomed 
to the look to be as entirely crushed by it as others are. 
‘*Who’s frowning now?” I inquired. I thought I’d learn 
what kind of a temper Kate had. 

She smiled very well, but her eyes gleamed, and I knew 
that she’d pay me out for my speech when she got the 
chance. 

‘*We can’t begin like this,” she said. ‘‘ Suggest some- 
thing else.” 

“T once heard of a poor couple in an English county 
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who were always sitting next each other, so they agreed 
to count alternative tens up to a thousand,” I answered. 

“Tm afraid you haven't enough facial control for that,” 
said Kate, sweetly, and looking the picture of content- 
ment. I thought her remark unnecessary, considering we 
had been face to face only a few minutes, and that she 
had just lost control of hers. 

‘*Then suggest something yourself,” I muttered. 

‘“‘As the photographer says, ‘A little more smile, 
please,’” responded Kate. ‘* Yes, you unquestionably 
have the Cortelyou temper,” she added, genially. 

‘‘If 1 had,” 1 replied, *‘ I should long since have turned 
to Mrs. Gunther, who is dying for a listener.” I thought 
I'd let Kate see J wasn’t helpless. 

She realized my advantage, but she wouldn’t retreat. 
The Cortelyou women never do. Yet she knew enough 
to allow the honors of war toa hard-driven enemy. ‘‘ The 
Cortelyou men are gentlemen,” she said. Wasn't that a 
neat way of telling me that I would never fail a woman in 
distress? I felt pleased that she understood the family so 
well as to have no fear for the conduct of even her bitter- 
est enemy. ‘‘ Besides,” she continued, ‘‘I like the Cor- 
telyou temper.” LIraised my eyebrows. ‘‘ Yes,” she said. 
‘* It’s an absolutely reliable factor. Now, papa—” Then 
she hesitated, realizing the slip. : 

With an older girl I should have let her flounder and 
enjoyed it, but she was so young, and blushed so prettily, 
that I had to help her out.‘ Don’t keep me in suspense 
about your father,” I said, in my most interested of tones, 
as if I truly wanted to know something of that blot on the 
’scutcheon. ‘This was my second mistake, and a bad one. 

** We'll leave Mr. Dabuey Cortelyou out of the conver- 
sation, please,” she said, looking me in the eyes. Was there 


“ever & meaner response to an act of pure charity than 


that? 
By -the- way, Kate’s eyes are not Cortelyou. I won- 


‘dered where she got them from. When we are mad we 


contract ours, which is ugly. She opens hers, which is— 
I tried to make her do it again by saying, ** You should 
set a better example, then.” No good: she had got back 
to her form, and was smiling sweetly. 

‘They are furiously disappointed: so “far,” she re- 
marked. ; 

* What an old curiosity shop the world is about other 
people’s affairs! It’s no concern of theirs that my grand- 
father and your”—I faltered, and went. on—‘‘ that my 
grandfather had a row in his family. We don’t talk of 
it.” When I said “we” I meant the present company, 
but unfortunately Kate took it to mean our faction, and 
knowing of her father’s idle blabbing, she didn’t like:it. 

‘Your side has always dodged publicity,” she said, 
viciously, though smiling sweetly. Kate’s smile must be 
her strong card. 

** We have maintained a dignified silence,” I responded, 
calmly; but I knew that a dagger thrust below that beau- 
tifully modelled throat would be less cruel. 

She tried to carry the wound bravely. = My father 
is quite justified in letting the truth be known,” she 
affirmed. ; 

‘*Then why don’t you, too, give public house-warmings 
to the family-skeleton closet?” I inquired blandly. That 
wus really a triumph, for Kate had never talked outside 
about the wretched business. She couldn't even respond 
with what she thought; for if she said that it was always 
the side in the wrong which talked, she was no better 
off, because we, like her, had kept silence, but her father 
had chattered it all over town. She looked down, and I 
gloated over her silence, till suddenly I thought I saw a 
suggestion of moisture on the down-turned lids. What I 
said to myself was not flattering. and, besides, is not fit for 
publication. What I said aloud I still glow over with 
pride when it recurs to memory. 

‘* Beware of the aspic!” I exclaimed, hastily. ‘‘ I’ve just 
burned my tongue horribly.” And I reached for the ice- 
water, 

She was as quick asI had been. The Cortelyou girls 
are quick, but she—well, I think the ancestress who gave 
her those eyes must have been a little quicker, 

‘*You spoke a moment too late,” she said, looking up 
at me. ** I had just done the same, and feel like weeping.” 
I wondered what the recording angel wrote against those 
two speeches? Then suddenly she began to laugh. 

** What is it?” I queried. 

‘““Taste your aspic,” she said. It was as cool as it 
should have been hot. We both laughed so heartily that 
Mr. Blodgett called, ‘‘Come; don’t keep such a good story 
to yourselves.” 

‘Pretend you are so engrossed that you didn’t hear,” 
said Kate, simulating the utmost interest. ‘* Aren't we 
doing well?” 

‘*Thanks to you,” I replied. 

‘«Thanks to the Cortelyous,” said Kate. ‘‘ They might 
have known that we'd never have a public circus to 
please them.” 

‘‘Isn’t it nice,” I responded, ‘‘ since we had to have a 
fracas, that it should be between ladies and gentlemen? 
Just supposing there had been some cad cancerned, who 
woukl have written to the papers and talked to reporters!” 

‘*That was impossible, because we are all Cortelyouis,” 
explained Kate. I like a girl who stands up for her stock, 

“Yes,” L assented... ‘ And that’s the advantage of hav- 
ing family rows.” 

**T want to tell you,” she went on, “that you @o my 
father a great injustice. Some natures are silent in grief 
or pain, and some must cry out, Because he talks,;-merely 
means that he suffers.” : 

I longed to quote her remark about leaving her father 
out of the conversation, but having just said there were 
no cads in the family, the quotation was anavailable. In- 
stead I remarked, ‘‘ Not knowing Mr, Dabney Cortelyou, 
I have had no chance to do him justice.” 

“ But what you hear—” she began, with the proudest of 
looks; and it really hurt me to have to interrupt her by 
saying, . 

“Since I only hear of him from his dearest friends, I 
naturally take a somewhat jaundiced view of him,” 

‘I suppose you are surrounded by toadies who pre- 
tend to know him,” she said, contemptuously. 

I was not to be made angry. I was enjoying the din- 
ner too much. ‘‘It would be a very terrible thing for 
our mutual friends,” I continued, ‘‘ if the breach was ever 
healed, and we exchanged notes as to their tattling.” 

‘Fortunately they are in no danger,” she said, more 
cheerfully—indeed, I might say, more gleefully—than it 
seemed to me the occasion required. 

“ Fortunately,” I assented, out of self-respect. Then I 
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“SHE WAS SAYING SOMETHING TO THE GIRL, AND SHE WENT UN SAYING IT, WITH HER 
HEAD OVER HER SHOULDER.” 


weakened by adding, “‘But what a pity it is you and I 
didn’t have the settling of that farm-line!” 

‘** My father could not have acted otherwise,” she chal- 
lenged back. 

R “And the courts decided that my grandfather was 
ht.” 
ae should have done just as he did,” she replied. 

‘Then you acknowledge my grandfather was right?” 

“T !’—indignantly. ‘ 

** You just said you should have done as he did!” I said, 
laughing. ‘‘No. Of course both of them were justified 
in everything but in their making a legal matter a family 
quarrel. If we had had it to do, it would have been done 
amicably, I think.” 

‘* What makes you so sure?” she asked. 

** Because I am sweet-tempered, and you are—” 

She wouidn’t accept a compliment from me, so inter- 
rupted me with, ‘‘ My father has one of the finest natures 
I have ever known.” 

‘** Physician; know thyself,’” I quoted, getting in the 
compliment in spite of her. 

“That's more than you do,” she replied, smiling. 

This could be taken in two ways, but I preferred to 
make it applicable'to’ her rather than to myself. I said, 
‘*Our acquaintance has been short.” 

‘* But we know all about the stock,” she said. 

‘*T’m proud of the family,” I went on; ‘‘ but don’t let’s 
be Ibsenish.” 

“*T knew you didn’t like him,” said Kate, confidentially. 
**T don’t either.” 

‘* He’s rather rough on us old families,” I remarked. 

“Sour grapes,” explained: Kate. -‘‘ The wouldn’t-be- 
cause-I-can’t-be people always stir up the sediments of 
my Cortelyou temper.” 

as te ae you liked the Cortelyou temper?” -I sug- 
gested. 

‘*In anybody but myself.” she explained. ‘‘ With others 
it’s really a great help. Now, with my brothers, I know 
just. how far I can go safely, and it’s easy to manage 
them,” 

**] suppose that accounts for the ease with which you 
manage me?” 

She laughed demurely, and replied, ‘‘ I think we’re both 
on our good behavior.’ 

‘* I’m afraid our respective and respected parents won’t 
think so.” ; 

This made her look serious, and ‘I wondered if her fa- 
ther could ‘be brute enough ever to lose that ‘awful tem- 
per of his at such a charming daughter. ‘ The thought 
almost made me lose mine. “‘ They can’t blame you,” I 
assured her. ,°‘* Your father—” ’ 

‘*Is sure that everything I do ‘is right,” she interrupted. 
‘*But Mrs. Pellew?” _. F ; 

‘We will not make Mrs. Pelléw—” 

Kate saw I was going to use her own speech, and she 
interrupted in turn, ‘‘Of course ‘you are over twenty- 


one,” she continued, “‘but the Cortelyou women always 
lead. I hope she won’t be very bad to you.” . 

She certainly had paid me off, and to boot, for my 
earlier speech. And the nasty thing about it was that 
any attempt to answer her would look as if I felt there 
was truth in her speech, which was really ridiculous. 
Though I home with my mother, my friends know who 
is the real master of the house. 

** Any one living with a Cortelyou woman must con- 
fess her superiority,” I said, bowing my head deferentially. 

' “ Yes,” she said, nodding her head knowingly. ‘‘People 
say that she spoils you. Now I see how you do it.” 

“*We have only exchanged Ibsen for Mrs. Grundy,” I 
complained. 

“«* Excelsior’ is a rule,” said Kate. 

‘*That’s what you'll be doing in a moment,” said I, try- 
ing to look-doleful, for we were eating the game course. 

‘* How well you do it!” replied Kate. ‘You ought to 
go on the stage. What a pity that you should waste your 
time on clubs and afternoon teas!” 

‘*Look here,” I protested. ‘‘I've done my best all 
through dinner, considering-my Cortelyou temper, and 
now, just because it’s so nearly over that you don’t need 
me any longer is no reason for making such speeches. I 
don’t go to my club once a week, and I hate afternoon 
teas. » 


‘*That sampler has become positively threadbare,” re- 
plied Kate. ‘‘I really think it must be worked in worst- 
ed, and hung up in ‘all the New York clubs, like ‘God 
bless our home!’ and ‘ Merry Christmas!’ ” 

‘*I much prefer hearts to clubs, for a steady trump,” I 
remarked. . : 

‘* You play billiards, I presume?” she inquired. 

‘** Yes,” I innocently replied. 

‘* What's your average run?” 

It was a terrible temptation she shoved under my nose, 
but I realized the trap, and was too wary to be caught. 
zi po Scar ai ae I’m in good form.” 


**Really.” I did not choose to add that I was talking 


of the balk-line game, not caring to be too technical with 
a woman. : 


’ ““That’s very curious!” she said. 
“‘T suppose some devoted friend of mine has told you 
I’m only.a billiard-marker?” I inquired. 
* “No—but—" - - 


Po san, Soe) 
“George Washington became’ President by always tell- 
ing the truth.” : 

** That’s the advantage of being a woman,” replied ‘Kate: 
‘We don’t have to scheme and plot and crawl for the 
Presidency.” : 

‘‘ How about spring bonnets?” I mildly insinuated. 

“Does your mother have a very bad time persuading 
you to pay for hers?” laughed Kate. 
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‘ ‘didn’t like the question, 60 I said,“ You haven’t 
told ge om Alte: — was?” 
*«'Then I know you will;”-I said, confidently. 
‘* Well, Seymour - Halsey: said to’ Weedon: the 
: other® -you.could play with Jack 
Fi nef as to knock some of his airs out of 


** Why,” I exclaimed, “I could play ‘cushion 
against your brother's straight game and 


him!" 

‘I never believed that story about George 
Washington, anyway,” said Kate, with a singular 
want of relevance. 

‘‘No woman ever did,”.I answered, squaring 
accounts ae og & 

Here I saw the little preliminary flutter among 
the So knowing that 1 should never 
speak to Kate again, I said: ‘‘Miss Cortelyou, 
I y Ragcosy or See of rota me 
w © gave you pain. You've rr 
gotten it already, but I never shall cease to re- 
gret Imade it.” ita iy 

, ’¢ think of it again,” she replied, rising. 


“*I decline to share this ionor with my grand- 


** Wasn't ita wg, she said. 'That-was distinct- 
ust like a Cortelyou woman. 
aa org hllencr yr - ptosis a +s] 
ought ou ie, and ex -to sit on your 
pos the post-mortem.” Ferdie thinks he’s 
clever! 

‘*Oh,-shut up, Ferdie,” I growled, dropping 
back into my seat. 

‘*Don’t wonder your temper’s queered,” per- 
sisted: the little ass... ‘‘‘ Wotinell’ did you talk 
about?” 

“*Family-matters,” I muttered. 

‘*Oh, I say, that’s a bit: shiny at the joints. It 
was too well done to haveyverged on that sub- 


” 


“We talked family matters, and enjoyed it,” I 


isted. . 

‘*Ever hear of George Washington?” inquired 

Ferdie. 

‘«Kate mentioned him to me to-night, and I 
romised: to put him-up at the Knickerbocker 
oramonth.” 

' “Kate!” exclaimed Ferdie. I lighted my cigar. 
“Katel” he repeated, with a rising inflection. 
** Now look here, I wasn’t born yesterday.” 

wa your family Bible?” I inquired, 


ly. 
‘* You'll be saying next that,.to-night’s arrange- 
ment was by "eeechl request.’” 

** You were across the table,” 1 replied. ‘‘ Draw 
your own conclusions.” . 

a5 | ne rd you'll join her later,” said Ferdie, 
in an irritating manner. 

I wouldn't be bluffed by him, so I replied, 
pointedly, ‘‘I may, to save her from worse.” 


**Give you on it,” offered Ferdie. 

eS Bec oy make bets where women are concerned,” I 
erushingly responded. 

«Bonn es strain has left you so bad-tempered,” said 


Ferdie, rising. ‘‘There’s well beckoning tome. Ta 
tal” 


I have liked Caldwell ever since. 

When we joined the ladies I went over to Kate. 

— is positively persecution,” she smilingly pro- 
tested. 

‘**I know it,” I cheerfully groaned. ‘‘ But I had to for 
the sake of the jy are: 

‘A family is a terrible thing to live up to!” sighed Kate. 

Terrible!” I ejaculated. 

‘* Fortunately it will only be for a moment,” she assured 
me. 

. @ you go at once,” I urged, ‘‘ they’ll all think it’s the 
eud.” 

‘* What a nuisance!” cried Kate. ‘‘I ought to be on my 
way to a musical this very minute.” 

**On the principle that music hath charms?” I queried. 

“ Good-night!” she said, holding out her hand. I had 
already noticed what pretty hands Kate had. 

‘* Forgive me!” I begged. 

‘* Never!” she replied. 

“You are serious?” I questioned, and ‘she understood 
what I meant-as if I bad said it. I do like people who can 
read betw lines. peeks 

She i her ‘‘never” to, ‘‘ Well, not till I have 
had my chance to even the score.” 

“Take it now.” 

“*T haven’t time.” 

“I will submit to anyuies-” 

‘**My revenge must be deep. 

*T will do thing I most hate.” 

‘Even afternoon teas?” 

I faltered in voice while saying, ‘‘ Even afternoon teas!” 

‘**Then-T'll send you a cart for mine,” she said, and left 
me, crushed and hopeless. 


“No. That didn’t end the feud. It only led*to'a truce. 
For a time things went very well, but the quarrel 
broke out- with renewed force. . You'see, Kate claimed I 
spoiled the boy. and ‘I claimed she did-the spoiling. So 


we all four spoiled him. It’s been o 
Kate ‘hase After 7 I 
te -me. ‘the: 's wn up, I- suppose, 
— will- come again. Hie “pocerethor? Ob! Mrs. 
lodgett. You see, we couldn’t do less, for she lad 
talked it all over town that the match was of her making. 
Her making! In ten cases out of nine she would have 
had a disrupted dinner. It’s lucky for her that Kate was 
a Cortelyou woman! Pav. Leicustsr Forp. 
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THE ROCK over OF YAQUINA 
By KIRK MURROR. 


occasional seasons of relaxation from pub- 


be. monuments - , and of deviating 
from the imaginary line Dcodh Thicetine: ue matter 
how.surprising may be the statements of any member con- 
ceruing the pre-eminently favored 
country from which he hails, they are received with a de- 
eorous credence, his hearers only racking their brains for 
something of a moresurprising vature with which to para- 
lyze him fa turn. “Thus, when a member from Florida de- 
clares oysters to be one of the most valuable orchard crops 
of his State, where the best of them are always grown on . 
trees, some member from Oregon generally retorts that in 
his State the finest oysters are found embedded in solid 


rock, from which they are mined as though they were .. 
silver, or.precious stones. This astounding asser- — bx 


ibility of a Congressman, and not- 
Tekh’ & bo secutive, the member . 


tion taxes even the | 


Yrom Oregon immediately and always telegraphs home for 
a sample of oyster rock esr pe oysters, to be for- 
warded to him with all despatch, 
or two it arrives, and though its entombed mollusks are 
generally dead, olfactory evidence is ‘not wanting to 
prove that they were recently alive. Thus is the veracity 
of the web-foot member so triumphantly vindicated ‘that 
he may thereafter dilate upon Oregonian marvels to his 
heart’s content, unchallenged even-by-a smile of incre- 
dulity. 

cae roundabout way from Washington I thus heard of 
rock oysters years ago, but had not credited the tale at the 
time, and had long since forgotten all about it, when one 
very hot day in September found myself in the busy 
city of -Portland,- Oregon, wondering. whither .I -should 
next direct my.course. I had visited the fine new public 
library, ridden on all the cable-car lines, been entertained 
in the luxerious home of the Portland Club, and had been™ 
given ocular demonstration that the principal wholesale 
business street presented a scene of activity equal to any 
in San Francisco. 

Now I wanted to escape the stifling clouds of smoke 
from forest fires, in which the city.as well as a large part 











of Oregon and much of Washington was at that time 
en . smoke clouds not only obscured the glo- 
rious Mount Hood and the perfect.cone of Mount 

t. Helens- ly to be Log ey omdeiesg MY 





‘by rajl forten miles or so down the southern, or 
beach, or he may cross the broad estuary forming the 
aouth of the mighty river to Ilwaco, on the W: gton 
side, and skirt the north beach by rail to Sealand, passing 
»opular resorts with such suggestive names as Seaview, 
ug Beach, Oceanside, Edgewater, and’ Ocean Park. 
From Sealand, if he wishes to continue his exploration, he 
may again take steamer and cross the expanse of 
Shoal water Bay—or rather Willapa Harbor, for since gov- 
ernment jetties und dredgers have provided an ample chan- 
nel the former su ive name has become obsolete, He 
may therefore crose Willapa Harbor to the coming city 
of hae Bend, and there study a Western metropolis in 
embryo. 


sign 

oyster stews.” At sight of it the Congressional legend 
of long ago flashed into my mind, and I was instantly en- 
gsed in a pursuit of the rock oyster in its native haunts. 

u a twinkling it had been transformed from a myth into 
areality. Entering the stall, I ordered a stew—which, by- 
the-way, proved delicious—and entered into conversation 
with the proprietor. From him I learned that ¥ock oys- 
ters, true to their name, were indeed dug from rocks, and 
that they are found at Yaquina (pronounced Yaqusnna) 
Bay, which lies just to the southward of Cape Foul- 
weather, about one hundred miles down the coast from 


considered one of the 
market, and that, on account of the difficulty in obtainin 
them, the dealer was forced to pay six‘dollars ‘per bushe 
for this variety, as against one dollar and a half for the 
ordinary oysters of the coast. 

An hour later I bad boarded a Southern Pacific train, 
and was bound for the home of the rock oyster. The 
route led up the*broad Willamette Valley, probably ‘the 
most fertile spot of equal area on the Pacific coast, where 
nature is so kindly and farming is rendered so easy that 
thrift and energy are not indispensable to agricultural 
success. Hurrying southward through eighty miles of 
level wheat-fields, stretching to the horizon on either 
side, and ‘through Salem, Oregon’s somnolent capital city, 
the train finally halted at Corrallis (heart of the valley). 
Here Yaquina ngers were transferred to the Oregon 
and Pacific Railway, on-which they would be conveyed 
due west over the Coast Range and down to the sea. The 
second half of the ride was through as grandly 
rugged and picturesque asthe first half had been flat and 
monotonous, and, with the crest of the range once passed, 
the sweltering heat of the valley was exchanged for the 
salt coolness of the sea-breeze, that blows with the regu- 
larity of a trade- wind every summer afternoon, and is 
pleasantly mingled with:the odorous breath of Oregon 
pines. ~ 

From a hamlet handicapped by the pretentious name of 
Toledo, at the head of Yaquina navigation, where rail and 
water meet, steamer was taken for Newport, a prettily: 


of this favored - 


n the course of a week © 


face, the entrance to their 
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more 
on his shoulder, 


an incoming sea. Ere the reflex waters could 
sweep him away he had regained his footing, and came tow- 


ard me, drenched and dripping, but holding out a fragment . 
nuly 


of reef rock, which he offered in‘ confutation of 
my recent assertions. _ It was indeed the prize for.which 
I sought; for snugly bedded in it were half a dozen 


t. 

The shell-fish thus embedded resemble clams rather than 
oy ‘both in ce and taste. They evidently 
enter the rock when very young, and enlarge their bur- 
rows both vertically and laterally as they. need increased 
space. No matter what size they may eventially attain 
nor how much space they may excavate beneath. the sur 
snug retreat is never 
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yal ‘veracity, which, on the subject of oysters 
never again to be impeached. 


‘ a ae 3 
THE SEISMIC: WAVE IN JAPAN. 


No disaster chronicled in modern times, save perhaps 
the catastrophe of Krakatoa in 1882, when the sea swal- 
lowed entire towns, and whole tribes were buried under 
volcanic ashes and lava, exceeds in‘its wholesale destruc- 
tiveness the seismic wave which swept the northeast shores 
of Japan on June 15 last. 

What appears to have been the centre of the desolated 
coast-line was the little town of Kamaishi, in Iwate pre- 
fecture, about 300 miles northeast of Tokyo. For as 
of about thirty miles north and south of this point all ves- 
tiges of human habitations were ow eradicated to 
a certain mark ‘above the normal high-water level. In 
some of the official reports it is set forth that the teuna- 
mai, a8 such waves are called in Jupan, reached the height 
of eighty feet, but neither in‘ Kamuishi nor any of the 
adjacent villages could the writer find any evidence of the 
water having reached an elevation of one-fourth that alti- 
tude. Nevertheless, only two houses out of nearly 800 
were left standing in the village of Shiroyama, on’ 
onein Touni; in Kamaishi itself thousands were destroyed. 
Before this can reach the eyes of any reader of HaRPER’s 


WEEKLY the daily papers will have furnished them with ~ 


some particulars of the awful swath was left by the 
visitation, but no pen could depict the scenes in some‘of : 
— a nor describe the impressions they 
eft 
With the exception of the ‘‘ godowns,” or store-hoiises, 
built of stone, no edifices were left standing. where the 
waters'swept in, “The lightly built dwellings of the-hum- 
ble fisher-folk—the roofs of which are covered with rocks 
to prevent their being blown away by the monsoons— 
collapsed like card castles, and their wretched in- 
mates at the first rush, and when the.second wave came it 
mashed them all into a chaos of pulp and splinters. When 
seen a couple of days after the catastrophe the devastated 
district of Kamaisht was a drab shelving slope of débris, 
dotted here and there with stranded vessels,and reeking 
pe Se — _ or B penne of coolies were 
gtubbing am wis for corpses, for finding which 
they received fifty cents per body, plus their ore Fe fifty 
centsaday. Countless flocks of carrion-crows were feast- 
ing where the coolies did not disturb them. Even on the 
plot where the recovered corpses were laid out irregularly 
for possible identification, their faces covered with mats 
to preserve the features, the crows were pecking at the 
toes and fingers of the victims. It was all hopelessly and 
unatterably: horrible. Two French missionary priests in 
long black soutanes were the only foreigners in the entire 


. district, with the exception of our party of three. They 
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‘necessary to build fires to des 


being 
ublishers handed him 10,000 pieces, an 
Me luze of his works issued at rg was subscribed for 
wherever the Magyar lan was read. When individ- 
uals were too tom a ee 
formed clubs for the purpose, and even towns and ¢om- 
munities combined to purchase this costly edition. The 


amount of work that he had produced in the half-century 
was ea, toes oe volumes, of which 200 had at 
that time translated into German; and he tells, us 
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won w id. s0 much : self. so 
much more for others. — Thirty- 

yet into them Horace Brad 


he loved. Never ‘his abitities ‘year: beginning n, 
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ment of Harper’s WEEKLY and HaRpPEr’s Legg 
aud the collection last year of a great art exhibit for the 











































RHYMES OF THE’ TIMES. 
_. BY JOHN KENDKICK BANGS, 


Boy fighters fight, 
Boy singers sing, 
And Spain rejoices in a boyish king. 
The Czar’s a boy, 
And Germany is Wilhelin’s toy. 
Aud now amongst these boys galore 
_ We have an “ Orator”: 
A great big pink-cheeked gassy boy, 
Just bubbling o’er with words and joy. 
He’s set his steady baby stare 
Upoa the Presidential chair, : 
Because, like boys of good intent, 
He wants to be a ‘‘ President.” 
{ He makes boy. speeches, 
in which he teaches 
Boy lessons, in a boyish way. , 
He knows it all, nor hesitates to say 
That black is white, or white is black, 
If he cun win a poiut by sailing on that tuck. 
He means well, as do other boys, 
Aud merely grins to find that he annoys; 
And, like most kids, 
He rather likes the things the law forbids. 
His sympathies go out, quite unabashed, . 
To those whom most deservedly the law 
_ hath lashed. 
He has a liking, as have other youth, 
For tomauce rather than for truth; 


drunk. 






won bya 



































He only aims at puerility, 
_ And in that line 
His powers seem almost divine! 
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THOMAS E. WATSON. 


THERE is more than meets the eye in the 
nomination by the tlists at St. is of 
Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, as the can- 
didate for Vice-President with Bryan, in 
- place of Sewall of Maine. It was not only | 

the repugnance of the Populists to a man 
who had amassed a fortune by legitimate 
and recognized industry that dictated the 
nomination. That would have accounted 
for the rejection of Sewall, but not for the 
substitation of Watson. ‘The substitution of 
Watson was demanded as a recognition of | 
the Southern element of the Populist party. 
The *‘ Ocala platform: ” has been as effective 
a formulation of the demands of the th- 
ern i sep as the Omaha platform of the 
demands of the Northwestern Populists, or, 
ne Sins: cnting Seobenth sen S50: pera 185, Os 
Farmers’ Alliance. Of the Northwestern 
Popslists, Bryan is a favorable ta- 
tive, Watson cannot be called a favorable » 
representative of any element whatever in 
American citizenship, but we fear there is } 
no den: that he is a typical and exact 
of the Sou Populists, 
‘opulists, at any rate, are estopped 


from denying that he represents them, be- 






its sup 
those o 
bonds of 











‘stead of the respectable and solid citizen, 
barring his silver vein, whom what was left 
of the Demnoarpiie party at Chicago had un- 
equally yoked with the standard - bearer 
whom the ists, all but a few, were 
willing to As Bryan is the political | . 
prodact of “ -cent Ww. ” so is Watson |. 


such schooling as was to be had 

just after the civil war in the 

of his native plantation, a g which 
was necessarily at that place and very 





t by interruptions, Watson accused 
of beina 4 


tion, was not sustained, but Watson not only 
reiterated it, but a it against. other 
ng t 


was marked by great scurrili! it waa acan- | 
vase of "oink debate”), ‘ 










election, resign 
of holding it, and beating 
once more, . That was the last of Watson as 
a public man until his nomination at St. 
Louis. His time in the interval had been 

rable amen a re f which he is the 
at nta, of wh ‘ ; 

his homination he has 


product of the civil war and of recon- 
struction. ‘This is the emancipated 
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CHICAGO UNIVERSITY'S 
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of the summer work is the large number 







The charge, on investiga- 





summer of 1892 


Gi 

more. The rare charm of Dr. Smith’s 
manner, his fine scholarship, and the beauty 
of his literary style made these lectures a 
source of great pleasure to all who heard 
pe het wisdom of the Turnbull lecture- 

endowment grows more every 
year. thas already borne fruit in the mate- 


his opponent 
ity than before. Wat- 
had been cheated, and | from. Ses 
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atson decisively MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUF 
‘ hae been used for: over ee years by millions of 
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success, Jt soothes the child, softens the guma, gy bn 
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me use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, @ perfect complexion, Taken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- 


is, | Hon to the most exacting, 


Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguord against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 

Acts as @ perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
freshing the system without weakering it. Perma- 
nently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable smb- 
stances. P vrecommesit it. Millions have 
found it invaluable. Taken v-culariy in seal! doses, 
its effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 

5 MANUFACTURED BY 


* @ALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
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A FLOATING DISINFECTING PLANT. 


Twere is an odd-looking boat in New York Harbor, 
a boat that has often. been seen before, but which now 
presents a different appearance, for she has a new purpose 
and a new name, 

The old side-wheeler Ripple is now the James W. Wads- 
worth. She is named after the Congressman, a son of the 
famous general. -Fort Wadsworth, which stands guard 
at the Narrows, is named after the illustrious soldier. This 
fort is one of the defences of the country; in its kee 
ing lie the great city and harbor of New York. The old 
fort stands grim and beautiful. Army and armament 
are there, ready On an instant to do a nation’s bidding. 
Close to the fort, but nearer to the city, on the bluff 
above the Narrows, on the Staten Island shore, is the 
Health Officer's headquarters. This is the boarding-sta- 
tion, the centre of a very extensive ‘and vitally important 
system, that is.one of the great safeguards of the coun- 
try. : 

Gaapelins watchfulnéss and trained diligence are the 
price of a nation’s bealth. 

Two big — pipes athwartship on her upper deck, 
together with the tanks for containing the disinfecting 
fluid, give the Wadsworth her distinctive appearance. 

Almost every one knows, nowadays, that sulphur fumes 
are used in disinfecting; that microbes and other forms 
of life are extirpated by means of bichloride of mercury, 
and that about 280° of heat is destructive to germ life. 
Modern science bas placed the means at command. But 
to convert these several means. to their present compact 
and complete form fer work in marine transportation we 
are indebted to the present Health Officer of the port, 
Docter Alva H. Doty. Under his supervision the new 
floating disinfecting apparatus has been: designed and 
perfected, reducing to a short and simple process what 
has hitherto been one of the great bugbears of travel by 
prolonged detention at quarantine of all vessels from in- 
fected ports. 

Vessels arrive from infected ports with danger lurking 
in every fold of clothing and bedding, and in every cran- 
ny and crevice of the ship where robes can multiply 
undisturbed. 

The old methods of fumigation and disinfection were 
more or less cumbersome and slow. 

The James W. Wadsworth, fitted with a complete disin- 


_ fecting plant, is so arranged that she can be run alongside 


of an infected vessel, the passengers and crew, 

and bedding, removed to her for estat and the on 
ed vessel thoroughly disinfected and aired by means of 
the extensive double plant that she carries. For she is 
designed not only to disinfect all that is removable from 
the ship, but her powerful furnaces and novel apparatus 
can carry the disinfectants to every part of the infected 
vessel itself, : 

Even the untrained eye at once sees the completeness, 
compactness, and attention to detail that are apparent at 
every part of the boat’s equipment; and that every at- 
tention has been paid to the care, comfort, and conven- 
ience of the people who may arrive to be held under 
suspicion. 

The most noticeable thing about the boat is that she ise 
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own to the stern. The boat has a double of appa- 
ratus, so that men and women can be treated at the same 


D , 
he can now go forward, where a ladder leads to the for- 
ward part of the upper deck, and so back to his ship. 

The steam -chest is in the central part of the boat. 
Above, over the receiving end, is a hatch rao which 
cloth- 


room. It is in this room that the disinfecting apparatus 
is manipulated. Here the officer in charge can control the 
temperature of the water for the baths and of the steam- 
chest. ‘The baths can be supplied with salt or fresh wa- 
ter, either hot or cold. : 

The sterilizing oven or steam-chest has three indicators 
—one that shows when a vacuum has been created by an 
air-pump to facilitate the action of the sieam; the second, 
to indicate the steam re between the steel walls of 
the chest; and the to indicate the steam pressure 
within the chest proper. 

The floor of each room is covered with sheet-lead, with 
a outlet pipe; rubber mats are on this floor. The 
walls are 
can be all hosed down with the bichloride or other disin- 
fecting solution. Every part of the bont is made tight in 
this way; not a crack or crevice is to ‘be found. The win- 
dows, hatches, and ventilators are arranged to secure ven- 
tilation as nearly perfect as possible. 

Every inch of space is economized, and the big sulphur 
pining Ppa ae pp S pmptompring. = enou - rh a 
cou of sulphur, pe rom it 
cnectel up over the deck and down below praegs S from 
thence to its final distribution. There are cocks all over 
the vessel—forward and aft, above and below. And wa- 
ter for washing or fluid for disinfecting can be carried 
ge ape in flexible pipes. 

quarters of the crew, which are forward, are par- 
ticularly convenient, and are fitted with separate bath and 
toilet, and arranged to be whitewashed frequently. The 
officers’ Sapa which are also forward, are limited, but 
fitted with separate shower-baths and other conveniences. 
The boat has many large tanks to carry a plentiful supply 
of fresh water, if could remain out on a pro- 
longed cruise. The disinfecting-chest requires special men- 
tion. The anteroom where the clothing and bedding are 
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QUARANTINES HELPMATE IN NEW YORK HARBOR—A FLOATING DISINPEOTING PLANT.—Fnow Puorocnaras sy E. A. Austr, 


, either between ons get Ses 


finished in white enamelied sheet-zinc, which © 


THE SULPHUR FURNACE. 


EOF Saget: 
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so hung that no matter how 
motion the boat may have, one man can swing it into place 
and secure the fastenings. The chest the centre 
the after-part of the ship, and all the other rooms are 
built around it and divided by bulkheads. The wall of 
the chest is composed of an outer and inner et, and: 
powerful pumps exhaust the air to make vacuum 


Of quite as m 
and the fan that drives the 


the fumes to different s of the 
tba thee when 


practical tests have all been made and have proved 
satisfactory to the Health Officer. The boat will be placed 
in commission immediately. M. E. W. 


HASTY-INTRENCHMENT DRILL. 


Haery ‘intrenching, so far as America is concerned, 
originated with the Indians, and was used by our soldiers 
in the Revolution; but it was only perf in our civil 
war. It came to be imperative as rifle-fire increased in 
range and accuracy, so much so that Colonel Francis 
Greene tells us that Gurko’s troops carried heavy picks 
and shovels, by individual preference, through the Balkan 


cam ; this, too, when they were g, starving, 
and their feet done up in rags, All the Europenn 
armies are: pow provided with tools, con- 
cerning 5 relative value of which there is endless dis- 
cussion. ‘Various ones have been tried experimentally in 
our modern army, but nove adopted. is a bad busi- 
ness. : 


The drill now 1s to take the knife-bayonet and the top 
of the Russian meat-tin, with which every soldier is pro- 
vided, and. while cerns Ho dirt with the knife, to 
scoop it out with the tin. might be difficult in frozen 
or hard ground, and is bad for both tin and knife, ‘The 
scene of my illustration fortunately afforded loose loam, 
and within a few moments Capta ir’s company 


Febiger's 
of infantry were out of sight in the flat prairie. They 
had literally sunk into the earth, and so 


to afford ‘any’ protection; and modern infantry must, in 
the faerie suas , go about the country red mole— 


like a 
just under the sod- With the command to “* halt” 
vOut Nations 
Our 1 Guard could not dig up floors, but 


they cele do this drill. at the State camp; aside from 

cooking, outpost work, and shooting, it is most important 

to a so to know how to get out. of sight quickly. 
FRepERi¢ REMINGTON. 
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want to analyze, whero it cannot run to cover the sor- 
frit. all ly on the public to attest jis fealty 
Sport, the dearest traditions of which its 


genuous ** ama- 
measurement 


procure 8 genu 
possessed by him for himself. — 








ae ee nan really: believes he is less # profes- 

gle pla: than for $100. he honest] 

baltave his alte the etbien of amateur Jou tir cme 

case than in the other? Certainly not. is simply try- 

ing to make me believe it. He knows better. He knows, 

aleo, it was not the intention that was wanting to make 
the higher stake. 
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=— eats Gh Song aed ak reg — 
primanded -for muckerish play, 
me, ‘I'l admit that ‘ty. affair with —— wa 
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give any of us AND THAT sUGa@EsTs a sociological query: Why is it 
rare quality of golf we seem always to have 00 many exhilitions of mucker 
apo ism in ?. Does this game attract a class of men 
t that ou of lower social stratum. than the others, or does the game 
pin not the pipettes be arn Jobnet gym 
game. a 
of backw A gentleman is a under all conditions. The 
pears to be its need of the day is in a closer, more mature super: 
is that of the recruits and of the manner of drumming u 
be the and enlisting them. Of what use is our sport if it faile 
ter mn of making oy eee the gentleman? The ques-_ 
is —— springing eternal, and actually tion is too broad to be left entirely to captains and man- 
Many af ay ta Taglenk ot leis shah: eaienbear Se vendedemateision-<aiedakt eneontion 
e uence, rvision—constant, unrelaxi 
ening the tam our dri clubs, I think it was > 4 


With wuicu the Amateur Ath- 
rirasceetintastdatatat wes enn castcra renee cetat tee 
sha ti) - 4 
reased Silene te “y f 


c , tl this is perhaps sca: a merit in itself, eg tt and solace for its dere- 
Advocates of the short-shafted boepnge do that can lictions in reviling tof athletes and 
drive and more steadily with them, that pret mig Mo the lish Athletic Union under such 
they lose nothing in point Certainly the conditions. that consolation no longer remains, since 


F 
i 
i 
; 


recently disqualified its suspected 
athletes at one swoop—the suspended men being C. A. 
Bradley and A. R. Downer, the sprinters who competed 

dozen pla: are as as possible equal, butifone last autumn in the London A. C.-New York A. C. meet- 
of them has a peculiar kind of club, and happens to win ing: George Crossland, F. E. Bacon, J. Watkins, and A. 


championship ina at onee, in 
i alow n the kingdom no such dire situation awaits the action of 
eming | athletic body as formerly existed on the other 


Sr koe comadedhdie Sezssae the trp tun hover 
= ween wo has never 
ible. But ours are not above criticism. The 


i of Te- 
™ Altoratioge ie Uhape aust sies of head Aestinsion 2 ‘ly ¢ going 
vor, 
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: eg 
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resent there seems to be a strong 
In favor of what are called ““bapp”-headed 


| 
a 
: 


clubs. The been permissi 
‘bapp” is a breakfast roll which you get in Scot- _ most sorious feature of our situation is that not only are 
land, of circular shape. we.in w need of legislation, but our legislative 
The * ¥ led clubs are similar in shape of head, indifferent, apparently impotent, and decided- 
and hence the name. It is claimed for that the great ly-moribund; and the most powerful club we have, viz., 
amount of wood in the head makes it further, and, New York Athletic Olub, has not sufficient interest in 


moreover, the large flat surface helps you to bring 
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* THE MOST+DISTRESSING FEATURE of the situation is 

that of the lower-class clubs which dominate the A.A.U. 

legislation not ten per cent. have any material interest in 

the welfare of athletics.. Not half of them own club- 

houses or | segue or are of any responsibility ; few of 
in ” 


pracy at give pom, and most of them are devoted 


Under the present matters: are. certain 
bad to worse, Ceriala hinds of clubs :are growing more 
unmindful every dey of the A. A. U.’s laws, and ama- 
teur status of their athletes: oportionately. 


grounds oc che New ig Pastime) for holding Suse 
the Amateur Athletic Union, ere is'no eed of further 
comment on the uselessness of the putional body. | 

hope for tying heared even bythe nfiemen of he et 
leges. Self-preservation ' for 


is now.a 
consideration ; and, unfortunate as it wiil be, the col 
generally and the Intercollegiate Association raust 
their athletes from competing in'club.games. That ap- 
to be the only course if university athictics are to be 
—— of professional taint. (a8 
r organization of a new athletic body on strictly ama- 
teur lines, and by the leading clubs, would clear the situa- 
tion most happily. -If the New York A. C., the Knicker- 
bocker, New Jersey, Boston:A. A., the Chicago A. A. and 
Bank Olerks’ A. A. of Chicago, and the Detroit A. C. will 
lead the new movement, all the other desirable clubs will 
speedily join, and we shall end the year with promise for 
athletic prosperity and cleanliness.in 1897. 









oe oer It is also true of land. 
t seems now that a mistake was in permitting the 
erstwhile members of Class B, when that class was abcl- 
ished, to join the amateur ranks. A large number of the 
more honest ones went at once into the professional cjass, 
but many preferred to continue masquerading, and these 
have given the Racing Board no end of trouble by secret! 
maintaining relations with the manufacturers, throng’ 
which, one way and another, they are paid for riding 
certain wheels and certain tires. 

Added to this is another class of men who receive from 
certain manufacturers five or ten or even more dollars for 
every first prize won on their make of wheel or tire. 


Le SHORT, THE rasan pr ae APPE£AR to ve las dili- 
ntly engaged ng many 0 “amateur” recing-men 
“oun as tai in p Arte oe Clases B last year. 
Nearly all the important race meets, and cially the 
Millburn road race, have convinced the close ver that 
a deal of money is being distributed ainong these 
nfeged amateur racers. Scarcely a meet is held anywhere 
in country for which we do not see men in jong and 
luxurious training whose inability to defray such expense 
is well known. 
. There is no doubt of the corruption being deep-seated 
and widespread. There is no doubt, either, of a very 
— and equal pobegeensrige feeling of a ope by 
average wheelman : sportsmen generally pst 
pret antnis, Mahon who persist, Stes Sooo nice. ont 
raging the canons of amateur sport. it ix not only a ques- 
tion of secretly undermining the L, A. W.,*ut of vitia- 


ti 
oung or ignorant to a the dishonesty involved. 
Leslee at searaie ie oth is very a $16 land to alts 
other and more serious branches of human 
endeavor. Only a very little practice in lying leads to its 
becoming habitual. 
8 


‘Tuis 18 NOT MERELY A Question of Clazs A or Class B, 
or. amateurism in cog. gta question of morals, ‘it 
of a} ; applies wherever there are 

c! touches every f in the land. 
of these fraudulent bicycle- fathers? 
have—in the name of common decency, what 
of fathers are they that permit such Gishonesty in 
sons? They will be shocked, no doubt, to be told 
their sons are getting moncy under false pretences, and 


g 
3 







At all events, let us hear no mors jeering at the lish 
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' TY Win Be ortoxp that five of the com 


the ion throughout the country. They 
ought to be all honest men, The rigid 
scrutiny. is ex at all race meets to uncover 
the most thorough investigation 


making to disclose the offending manufacturers. Four 
prominent tire- makers who are paying amateurs are 
pretty certainly determined upon. much so at least 
that.po record made on-the tires of these manufacturers 
will -be-aocepted. When absolute proof is forth-coming, 
as it will be, we shall have a black list to warn all re- 
spectable citizens wliom to shun. 


MmrANWHILE EVERY MAN CAN Arp in the good work. It 
sda cidbe whe te crn at provincial meets to discover the 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY DEMONSTRATED its right to 
in Southern track athletics in winning this 

at Nashville, the first annual championship of the 
uthern Inter-collegiate oa arc ‘Association. None of 


perf 
peng 5 A lahoee Polytech ic did well, winning 
next * 0 well, winn 
three fret oe with its small team of four men, as 
aguinst V; it’s sixteen and Sewanee’s fourteen. 

The 8.1. A.A. is composed of Vanderbilt University, 
University of the South, Camberland University, South- 
‘western yterian University, University of Nashville, 
Central University, University of ia, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, University of Alabama, Mississippi Ag. 
ricultural and Mechat.cal College; Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Tulane Univer-ity, and University of Texas. 

Of the thirteen members the following seven were rep- 
resented: Vanderbilt University, University of the South, 
Camberiand University, Southwestern Dni- 


versity, University of Nashville, Central University, and 
Aiseitan et entiaie daemons. 






g colleges 


first and 1 third. 
A list of events, winners, and records follows: 
Event. College. Winner. Reeord, « 
100 yards.......... University South. Bnchanan. 18 —s see. 
28 yarda.......... Vand t Univ. Ward. 103-5 “* 
440 yards.......... Vanderbilt Univ. Davis. 43-5 
yardle.......... Ala. Poly. Inst. Stokes. 551-4 * 
Sy vo ye = Sg eg Van Nees. . 2 m. Peg . 
yard ha . In arvey. a 
Hammer ........-. A P Univ. Wileon. S86 ft. 91-2 in. 
BG viccwssccdc sone University Sonth. more. 86 “ 81-2 “ 
High jamp $eceee we Dniversity Sout man, & “ 68-4 * 
jomp ....... Va tUniv. |Omberg.. 19 “ 101-3 “ 
Pole vauit......... Vanderbilt Univ. Werlein. (9 * 2 » 


As vars rinst SourHeRN INTER-COLLEGIATE. Cham- - 
pionship.is in fact but a continuation of or a development. - 
from the Inter-collegiate Meet which Vanderbilt has suc-  . 
cessfully held for the past ten year, it will be‘interesting -the 


to compare the 8. L. A. A. records ‘established this year 


with the best made at Vanderbilt’s' annual ‘games from : 
1886-1895: ; : 
Event. College. ‘Winner. Record. 
100 yardia......... Vanderbilt Univ. Taylor; '89. 10s Bec. 
220 yarde......... Tulane Univ. Eustis, "95. 234 * 
440 yards ......... 8. W. P. Univ. MacFaden, 05. 15 “* 
890 yarids......... Uniy. South. Van Nese,’%. 2m. 12945 “ 
One mile....:.... 8. W.P. Univ. Michel, 95. 5° 584 “ 
120-yard hurdies.. Vanderbilt Univ, Boland, 94. 181-4 * 
Hemmer ...-..... Tolane Univ.  Sullivan,"95. 100ft 4 in. 
WOE oa nossa die ns Vanderbilt Univ. Cratehfield, 95. 85 “ 91-2 “ 
High jump ....... Vandertilt Univ. . Davie, 95. 5“ 5384 * 
- Broad jump....... Vanderbilt Univ. fom "ST. 20 ** 101-8 * 
anner, 98. ee = 


_ Pole vault........ Vanderbilt Univ. 


ATHLETIC ACTIVITY IN THE West did not cease with 
the Inter-collegiate Championships, held at Chicago, June 6. 
In the middle West the most important as well as most 
interesting event was the dual meeting between the uni- 
versities of Michigan and Chicago, especial significance 

. attaching to the result this year because of Michigan's 
non-appearance at the Western Inter-collegiate Champion- 
ships. - Michigan scored 67 points, winning eight firsts 
(the sprints, 880, mile run, mile walk, 120-yard hurdles, 
shot, and pole vault) and nine seconds, to Chicago’s 50 
points given by seven firsts and five seconds. No per- 
formance was notable, and, with a few exceptions, all 
were decidedly mediocre. The best were the sprints, won 


in .10% and .22%; the quarter, in .54%, rather slow time in - 


these'days; the broad jump, 21 ft. 10 in. The’ sur- 
prise of the meeting and the only record performance (be- 
cause the previous record was so low), was the mile walk, 


“THE OUANANICHE AND ITS CANADIAN ENVIRONMENT.”--By E. T. D. Chambers.—Illustrated nee a : ye 2] 
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In the Iowa State meet, which is’ quite a factor in 
Western cillegs aibletics, Grinnell won & Srets, 4 
* Beome of the performances are in- 
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pretty certain to 
appear to be at their best, John 
gout of form. He has twice done 
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ng light is still burning, e’en though i 
twinkle appears lost to view beyond its own fireakte, 


to say. 

If further illustration is needed to instance the darkness 
of some of the athletic corners of this great country, or the 
feebleness of the A. A. U. ee the followin 
gem, — from the Anaconda (Montana) Standard, will 

urn : 


FOOTBALL GAME ON SUNDAY. o 
THE JUVENILES AND SILVER STARS WILT. CONTEND FOR POSSESSION OF 
THE PIGSKIN, ; 
Next Sunday, at the park, there will he a football game between the 
Juveniles and the Silver Stars, both amateur teams of this city. ‘The 
game will be for $50 a side, and will be, no donbt, hotly contested. 


of good football-players, and such a game as that proposed for next 
Sunday will prove-a moet useful developer of their ability. It ig eaid 
that’ quite a sum of-money has been already bet on the respective 
merits of the two teame. 


And yet we wondered last autumn ot the enthusiastic 
support: accorded ‘that all-star mercenary combination 
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attracted as much 
I am not 
interest 






men this year, he 
the Southern and the New 





3, 7-5, Se chainplanaity from: ©: 
ro ha Make dak oat Gad es ent- 


ip, 
mént ane such big odds as owe forty, Wrenn’s course 
iddle 
Stevens easil 
e , 6-8, 6-0, but was beaten by Clarence Hobe-* $4. 
Wrenn, Jun. (Massachusetts’s roe gag 8 4, 2-6, 6-8,.in 
the same tournament, gave | leapacs of his old form, and 
hen his py wag 
ble, his drives especially being swift and low 
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h F. H. Hovey and ¢x-champion 
n in the Lon. tournament. renn’s 
Hobart: had 
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R. Neel, in the same tournament, played seven match- 
es, and lost only the one to his brother, winning from the 


B. 
a nrg A representative champio: Pp pair, 
© ' 


to know. « What Carr Neel's pects are for the National si 
reach 5 will he the better aan after:'the Norwood cares. 


fe pine gs he is playing thig week, and where he 
from 


aay anctieies bane play on +s summer nine, and that 
equal come from. ton. 
fp nce im pagers ‘We hope all the others will 
: show. equal regard for the ethics of amateur. sport. 


3: ‘HE ONLY UNKNOWN UANTrTY in the New York Yacht 
‘Club fleet, which set sai from Glen Cove Monday on its 
‘annual cruise rh nd sah wdsorgomee! iron ** to. 


- Witrams seat Yaue twice this year in baseball— 
. April 18,5-4; and June 18, 11-1. I ne to include 
this last week in my comment on the New England Tri- 
angular League, and it is credit ams to 






credit enough to Williams 
weet printing, even though lo re Sag. ger she 


























































Brown Brothers & Co.,|. 






Bawuras, No. 69 Wax. Stzecr. 


GOLD SEAL - 
- CHAMPAGNE 


EXTRA and SPECIAL DRY. 


URBANA,+> - ~- N.Y. 
Cag? -<pPeins SAnageh Be Peek PE ae . 










‘itakpeies WEEKLY 


“VIM MARIANI IS THE MOST DELIGHTFUL AND EFFICACIOUS TONIC.” 
EMMA EAMES. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., br Book, 75 POR TRAITS, 
Poms eee ie a 9. neuen "ret and Autographs of Celebrities. 


The 
Doctor 
Says 


that a tonic is need- 
ed. Perhaps he pre- 
‘scribes one. If he is 
an intelligent, up to 
date physician the 
chances are that he 
advises the use of 








—the food drink, Malt-Nutrine is a wonderful vitalizer 
7 he fesh eRe Ped ud x recommended as such by. 


ee pip rales : 
Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and otber reading matter. 
# catharaem ene atest 









; a ae results in Urie anced 
fm and ea atngpeng and with this 
in no form so valuable as where 
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PAGE WOVEN "lean FENCE CoO., Adrian, 











“ Isproyement the Order of the Age.” 


ree “THERE! 
why didn’t WE THINK of that ?* said a manu- 
facturer as he noted a certain improved feature 


of the three New Model 
«os Nos. 2, 3, and Ee 


‘Smith Premier Typewriters 


You'll be glad that somebody ‘‘ thought of it” 
when you see it, Write for new Catalogue, etc. 











The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Syracuse, N: ¥., U.S. A. 
Been aftives te tonnngining princes) qieies in the hedcamncate States. 




















pt Siesta Springs, Va. 








If you, want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


“Ho. 47ii Rhine Viclets” 
It ig not a combination of 
other scents, but is abso- 
lutely true to the flower. 
Cut this advertisement 
out. and show it to your 
dealer, . 
MULEENS & KROPFF, Hew York, U.S. Agrata, 


THE. ORIGINAL 

















Summer Resorts 





LELAND’S OCEAN HOUSE, 
NEWPORT, R. I. 

















You Would Use 


‘atte utihert nahte ot saving of from 
you any 9 Shipped on aa 









- Brown’s French Dressing 
For Ladies and Children’s Shoes ot 
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SARCASTIC. 
Fisnmonorr. “ Hey, there!” 
Amateur Fisnenven. “ What is it?” 
Fisumonexe. “ Don't yer want ter buy some fish?” 














absolutely abolishes the 








‘labor .of ..washing.. -You . 
~ ywouldn’t believe that state- 

ment if we should makeit. . 

STARBOARD OF THE WORLD or ta oin: to Yk 
The. cobbles Senonnteided in ace Sunlight Soap makes the 


markable manner the secure popularity 


of Columbia bi and tht wide. work of washing so much 


easier, and the result so 
much more satisfactory, 
that after atrial you would 
considér it cheap at five 
times its cost. Try it and 
“you will always use it. 
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ae y 


Heres rales, oe, tow tel 
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desire to secure one. If Columbias could 
be sold for less, the use of Columbias 
would be universal. But Columbia qual- 
oe ae eae ae, nes at its un- 


mong ec gaanoe *100 mime TO ALL 


unvarying age 
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UPHOLSTERY, 
Curtain Draperies, Country-House Furnishings. 


Proadovay , Re s9ub ot. 


2 YORK. 








Schools and Colleges 





Hartford Single-Tube Tires are the 
Standard tires. They have many 
imitators, but the Hartford Rubber 
Works Com has been making 
Single-tube tires for six years, and ex- 
eee eae nemo a taehe 

the right kind of single-tube tire. 

IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE 


Y IT’S RIGHT. 
7, (WE WARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


wpe * ENCLAND 
or MUSIC. 


Prosperous. Music, Elocution, 


a gies capi sanded 


Oldest, largest, most 


by exper 


































4 fter Ti he Play 


or, in fact, ares at any hour, one can make delicious Bouilion from 


, 2 w e 
Requires only the addition of boiling water and a pinch of salt, It’s the 
matter of a moment. 


, eo be Company, ran 
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Edgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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TO THE BARREN GROUNDS. 
On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds. ‘Twenty-eight Hundred Miles after Musk-Oxen and Wood-Bison. By 
Caspar Wuitwey. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental,.Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. 
The most interesting book of the year. The scenes are new aiid strange; the descriptions are full and 


vivid. . . . One of those books we could wish longer, fer what: vis have get has preved sues Gheseigh spge- 
tizer that we are prepared to read on indefinitely. —Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


THE OUANANICHE, 
And its Canadian Environment. By E. T. D. Cuanuens. Ilustrated. Crown '8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

Uncut Edges and Gilt ‘Top, $2 00. 

Not slate Deas Sage publihed bs tenetifel volume on the Restiguuche bes there bess ap. quod a hock 
printed about fishing as this one by Mr. Chambers. . . . Mr. Chamb d a book Which breathes 
such honest enjoyment from the first page to the las, and, moreover, fave ‘unmistakable authdrity, that an- 
weasel ss Sa ak emanate, ol eae eee on Y. Tribune. 


PONY TRACKS. 
Written and Ilustrated by Frepertc Remincton. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 
A series of vigorous graphic sketches of life on the great plains and upon the mountains. . . . Mr. Rem- 
ington finds enough wild life yet to make every page charmingly interesting. The sporteman can scarcely 
read aad sketches without having every nerve tingle under the eens: —-Chnge sateen. 


A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE. 
Riding t0 Hounds, Golf, Rowing, Football, Clutiand University Athletics, Studies in English 
and Present. By Caspar Whitney. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 
A book that the general reader as well as the devotee of athleticism will-find-of interest, and that 
not be sccrned by the serious student of sociology, for it gives a picture of English life on acharacteristic side, 


oe da eee 
class of the English nation.—Boston Beac i 


TRACK ATHLETICS IN DETAIL. WASTE-LAND WANDERINGS. 


iled uy the Editor of “‘ Interscholastic Sport”? | By C.C. Assorr. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
in Haregr’s Rounp Taste. Illustrated from in- 








stantaneous photographs. 8vo, Cloth, é FIELD-FARINGS. 
$1 25. AY: ant Chronicle ee: un Ome 
ELEMENTS OF NAVIGATION. wank Geet Reece ed ieee te oo" 
Poth, fx LeNDERSON. With Diagrams. s6mo,/ FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. 
‘ Saptins & to their Manufacture and Use. By 
OUT OF TOWN. ENRY P. Waris, Illustrated. eetented, Small gto, Cloth , 
Ornamental, $2 so. 
Wet Ores Chet, Coane), GanET Sommmonn. SALMON-FISHING. 
HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. | Tye Tse ee Orn: 


By “C. pg Hurst.” Ilustrated. x6mo, Cloth, |} mental, $1 oo. 
sntane dl ae CITY BOYS IN THE WOODS; ; 
E SADDLE. Or, A Trapping Vetture in Maina. 3 Bawey F 
gs Constaueen Casect. With an Ilustra- | W8*ts oe ‘Square 8vo, 
3amo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 
UPLAND AND MEADOW. 
Chronicle. By C. C. Ansorr. 


CASIP LIFE: IN THE WOODS, 
And the Tricks of By 
W. Hamitton Piety Sovelite taer yy 








~~ same, tal, $1 50. Square 16mo, Cloth, $r oo. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York: 
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